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THE 


CRITIC 


FOR ONE YEAR 
and Roosevelt’s Works 


Fourteen Volumes. Sagamore Edition. 


» THE CRITIC for one year, 
aud the Sagamore Roosevelt, delivered, 14 vols., large, 





clear type, in handsome Khaki cloth binding 

THE CRITIC is a necessity to any one who aims at 
culture or knowledge of literary affairs. 

It is a satisfaction to ali who care for bright reading, careful 


criticism, fine illustrations, and brilliant caricature. It is 
the leading literary magazine, and the chronicle of art, 
music, and the drama as well. 
“No other magazine in its kind can quite take its 
place." — Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 
“ THE CRITIC long since took rank as the FORE- 
MOST LITERARY PAPER of America.”—New York 
Times. 
* There is no other publication in America that rivals 
THE CRITIC in its field."—New York Sun. 
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“American 
Ideals," “ Ad- 
ministration 
Civil Service,"" “* The Wilderness Hunter,"" * Hunting the 


Grisly,” “Hunting Trips of a Ranchman,” ‘ Hunting 
Trips on the Prairie, etc.,"" “ The Winning of the West” 
Series (6 vols.), *‘ Naval War of 1812"' (2 vols). A set of 






great interest and value to every American family. 
The reguiar price of THE CRITIC is $2.00 per year. 
The regular price of the set of Roosevelt, $7.00. 
Subscribers in f-reign countries must pay delivery charges. 
(Mention The Saturday Evening Post 


Ask your newsdealer for THE CRITIC 
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AS IT LOOKS 
FROM THE 
SEAT 


8.50 


Complete 


Odometer 


For Horse-Drawn Car- 
riages and Automobites 
It is reliable and doubles the pleasures of driving by 
showing exactly how far you go. Reads in plain numerals. 
Our book, giving wheel sizes and full information, FREE. 
In ordering state circumference of wheel. 
VEEDER MFG. ©@., 1 Sarceant St.. Hartford, Conn. 
Odometers, Cyclometers, Counters and Fine Castings 



















A positive relie 
PRICKLY HEAT, CHAFING 
and SUNBURN, and all affli 

tions of the skin. 
“A little higher in price than 
worthless substitutes, but a reason 
for it." Removes all odor of per- 


x. GET MENNEN’S (the original) 
Sold everywhere or mailed for 25ce. Sample free 
GERUARD MENNEN O©@., 10 Orange St., Newark, N. J. 





A TRIAL FREE SED 


The most useful and labor- 
saving device ever applied 
toa Bicycle. We will attach 





of Bicycles and Sundries. 
SUTCLIFFE & CO., Leulaville, Ky. 
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it to any bicycle for $4.50. Write for/ree 
trial offer and complete 1902 Catalogue 





spiration. Delightful after shaving. | 
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HARTFORD 
SINGLE TUBE TIRE 


is the synonym for all 
that is excellent and 
advanced in tire 
construction 
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THE INCREASED DEMAND 
fo HARTFORD TIRES 
and DUNLOP TIRES 


for Bicycles, Carriages and Automobiles, is proof 
of their high standing with tire users. They have 
a name and fame everywhere as being the most suc- 
cessful and reliable tires of their respective types. 
They raise the standard of 
any kind of vehicle in 
the estimation of the 
























DUNLOP 
DETACHABLE TIRE 


has a world-wide repu- 
tation for resiliency, 
speed, comfort and 
durability 




















purchaser. We have in 
stock, and will supply, the 
proper size and proper weight tire for every These ore the 
kind of wheel. Let us send you expert wii deed 7 
advice regarding the tires best adapted to your needs. 


The HARTFORD RUBBER WoRKS Co. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


Our Hartford Solid Vehicle Tires 
are particularly adapted for use where length of 
service is required. Proper strength and 
uniformity is guaranteed. 
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time to time. 
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Home College Course 


E Bees valuable articles and reading courses which constitute this 
new department will begin in these columns some time next 
month. There is every indication that this will be the most popular 
and helpful feature that has ever been planned for this magazine. Not 
only the readers of THE SATURDAY EVENING Post have manifested 
their interest by sending in hundreds of letters of inquiry, but the 
most eminent educators in the land have been unstinted in their praise 
of the plan, and have promised their most hearty cooperation in its 


Every division of the course will be handled in a series of short, 
suggestive, stimulating papers. Every article will contain a list of 
specially selected books for supplementary reading. Partial synopses 
of two courses appear below. Other courses will be announced from 
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Introductory Paper 
By ARLO BATES 


Institute of Technology. 


Spoken English 


The Life-Sciences 


of Naturalists. 
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Home Study. By DR. WILLIAM R. HARPER 


President of the University of Chicago. 


English Language and Literature 


Professor of English Literature, Massachusetts 


By DR. WILLIAM MATHEWS Poetry and Drama 
> , ssor of RI ic, Universi 
Formerly ee’ me University of By JEFFERSON B. FLETCHER 


Contemporary Science 


Introductory Paper Germ Life 
By DR. H. S. PRITCHETT By DR. HAROLD C. ERNST 
President Mass. Institute of ‘Technology. Professor of Bacteriology, Harvard Medical 


By DR. WILLIAM T. SEDGWICK 
Professor of Biology, Mass. Institute of ‘T'ech- By DR. RUSSELL H. CHITTENDEN 


nology; President American Society Director Sheffield Scientific School, Yale 
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The Novel 
By BRANDER MATTHEWS 


Professor of Literature, Columbia College. 


Essay and Criticism 
By MISS AGNES REPPLIER 





Lecturer on Eng. Literature, Harvard University. 


School; Editor of the Journal of 
Medical Research. 


Chemistry in Every-Day Life 





University. 
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“A House Without a Woman Is 


like Bread Without Leaven,”’ as 
BEN FRANKLIN said 


He might have said with even more truth that 
a house without a woman is like bread made from 
ordinary white flour—it lacks the elements which 
makes it good for man. ‘ 

‘“‘White” flour is not good for man because the 
vital part of the wheat berry, the rich, nitrogenous, 
strength-giving kernel, is necessarily absent from 
the “‘white”’ flour, because it is dark in color itself. 

The ideal flour, from the standpoint of health, 
flavor and economy alike, is 








FLOUR 


A FINE FLOUR OF THE ENTIRE WHEAT 


ground to perfect fineness. It is strengthening, is 
easily digested and makes delicious bread, with a 
rich, nutty flavor, lacking in the ‘‘white’’ flour bread. 


“ALL THE WHEAT THAT’S FIT TO BAT.” 


It is also the most economical, because it will go 


| farther in bread making and because it contains 





more nutriment. 

Order Franklin Mills Flour from your grocer. 
If he has not this flour he can obtain it for you. See 
to it that you get Franklin Mills Flour, made at 
Lockport, N. ¥. Name on every sack and package. 
Booklet mailed free on application. 
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Count the Chicks 


as they come out. ‘Then count 
the eggs, and you will see why 
so many people are using 


Successful 


Incubators and Brooders 


The healthy egg becomes the vigorous, husky, 
moneymaking hen. You will want our beauti- 
fully illustrated catalogue. Vive different editions 
in five languages. English edition 4 cents; others 
free. It is a poultry Bible. 


Des Moines Incubator Co. 
Box 548, Des Moines, la., or Box 548, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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The Coming War Between Russia 
and Japan—B»y Albert J. Beveridge 


United States Senator from Indiana 
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DRAWN BY F. R. GRUGER 


conflict not only of opposing interests but of singularly 

acute race antipathies. Tolerant as the Russians are 
of other races, their hatred of the Japanese is pronounced and 
apparently instinctive. Also, there is in it an element of 
contempt. At a Moscow dinner-table the progress of the 
Japanese was remarked and the word civilization applied to 
them. ‘‘ Civilization!’’ quickly spoke up a banker, with an 
eager spirit not in keeping with his calm calling; 
“Civilization! You don’t mean that. You mean imitation. 
Everything is on the surface. Everything is temporary — 
false. They are a nation of monkeys.’’ 

And this harsh expression was singularly repeated by 
Cierpitsky’s common soldiers in the middle of Manchuria. 
An officer was indulging in an informal talk to several hundreds 
of his soldiers (this is a characteristic of the Russian army). 
Here is the conversation about as it occurred. An officer 
leaning out of a window said to the assembied soldiers: 

“Well, boys! are you glad this campaign is over?’’ 

The soldiers answered in their customary chorus: 
our Colonel, but we are willing to fight again.’’ 

Colonel: ‘‘ If the Japanese come, will you let them whip 
you or will you whip them?’’ 

Soldiers, in chorus: ‘‘ What! Those monkeys whip us? 
Never, our Colonel!’’ 

This same sentiment was found even among the Siberian 
miners. ‘‘I cannot tolerate the Japanese,’’ said a Siberian 
mine owner who has traveled very extensively. ‘‘ They are 
such make-believe people, and there are other things about 
them. Consider the Japanese colony here in Blagovestchensk. 
You will find the same thing in Khabaroff, Vladivostok — 
everywhere.’’ 

These papers might be entirely taken up with abstracts of 
similar expressions from business men, bankers, soldiers, 
officers. 

It is even denied that the Japanese are content with their 
evolution into European civilization. ‘‘ They are not capable 
of it and actually despise it,’’ said a Russian diplomat in a 
prominent Asiatic station. ‘‘ They are already beginning to 
abandon the externalization of our European civilization as a 
child throws away anewtoy. For exarhple: In Tokio, a very 
prominent public man and his wife adopted European modes 
of dress when that craze took them off their feet some years 
ago. Their daughters were reared in English clothes. Well, 
last year those daughters threw away their Paris-made gowns 
and resumed the native Japanese kimono. And instances 
like that could be given by the hundred.”’ 

On the contrary, the deep dislike of the Japanese for the 
Russian is even more passionate. ‘‘ The hairy brutes—they 
have no more delicacy than our Ainos’’ (a hairy primeval 
Savage people living in the fastnesses of Japan )—this was the 
expression of a Japanese of good birth, good education and 
good condition. ‘‘ They are the despoilers of the world,’’ 
Said another. ‘‘ When has Russia kept faith? When has she 
ceased to slay, debauch and spoil?”’ 


T's coming war between Japan and Russia will be a 


““ 


Yes, 


Preparing for War While Hoping for Peace 


These expressions are given without a corresponding expres- 
Sion of the writer’s views, merely to reflect the real mutual 
Opinions of these opposing peoples. The war itself is taken 
for granted. One of the most conservative of Japanese states- 
men said: ‘‘ I admit that it looks like an appeal toarms; but 
I hope and believe that it will be settled peaceably. The 








immensely increased intercommunication of nations, the 
telegraph, the interwoven commercial interests, all conspire to 
aid us to a peaceful settlement.’’ 

Like the conservative men of all nations, the thoughtful 
statesmen of Japan are hoping and working for peace, but 
preparing for war. ‘‘I admit that Russia is strengthening 
herself in Manchuria as fast as she can,’’ said one of the 
weightiest minds of the Island Empire, ‘‘ and that she is 
doing it with ultimate intentions on Corea there cannot be 
the slightest doubt. We hope that the public opinion of the 
world will never permit of further Russian aggression; but 
we are preparing as fast as she is. Insuch a war she will be 
helpless because we command the sea, and she will never 
again be able to make the triple alliance which robbed us of 
our victory over China.”’ 

The expression of Russian public men, on the other hand, 
is even more pacific. You will never be able to get a Russian 
civil official to admit the possibility of war. ‘‘ But,’’ saida 
Russian diplomat traveling toward his station in the Far East, 
“if war is forced on us, we are ready this moment.’’ And he 
meant it; but, from what was personally known, this is 
believed to be an overstatement. They are not ready “‘ this 
moment,’’ and neither is Japan. 

** Those brown fellows must strike first,’’ said the head of 
a Russian civil commission. ‘‘ We don’t have to strike first; 
all we have got to do is wait and strengthen ourselves.”’ 


Russia’s Claim on America’s Friendship 


“‘No, there will be no war between Russia and Japan,’’ 
declared a high official of the Manchurian Railway, ‘‘ because 
it is perfectly hopeless for Japan, and her statesmen have 
sense enough to see that. Why! suppose they actually occu- 
pied Corea and defeated us at first: we would swarm back 
upon them whenever we got ready and sweep them into the 
sea.”’ 

But behind the individual expression of official opinion on 
both sides are the common, emphatic, clearly defined views 
of the masses—an open and racial antipathy and feeling of 
certain conflict. 

And there is one chord which is struck by both sides and 
struck again, and still again played by each side, and that 
chord is the favor of America. Each side insists that the 
interests of America are identical with that side. ‘‘ Under 
existing conditions, it seems to me that the friendship of 
America should be ours—certainly our interests are the 
same,’’ so spoke a Japanese statesman. ‘‘ If we ever do have 
a conflict with Japan,’’ said a much-traveled and highly 
cultured Russian, ‘‘ one thing is clear to all the world, and 
that is that the sympathy of America will be with Russia.’’ 

‘We shall depend upon you in our conflict for our exist- 
ence and for the integrity of the East,’’ earnestly exclaimed 
a Japanese public man, educated in the universities of Europe. 
‘““The door through which the world enters Asia was first 
unlocked by an American. Weare neighbors, and nature has 
made us partners to resist the aggression of the Slav in the 
Orient. We are more like you than we are like any other 
people, and your Mr. Curtis in his fine book has even called us 
‘The Yankees of the East.’ And, aside from sentiment, the 
sheer question of commerce is enough to keep you with us.’’ 

Now listen to the counterpart of this from a Russian source: 
‘There is only one nation upon whose abiding friendship 
Russia counts,’’ said an eminent Russian statesman, ‘‘ and 
that nation is America. Our friendship is traditional and 


has never been broken. You had our sympathy in your War 
for Independence; our fleet stood at your gates a menace to 
all the world during your Rebellion; and we were the only 
people of the world who did not sympathize with the South in 
that mighty effort to split open your Republic. We sold you 
the imperial province of Alaska for a song. Our industries 
are not developed, and while they are developing it is from 
you that we shall buy more and more. And we are the only 
two peoples in the world who are alike. Both young; both 
expanding; both developing. In all the fundamental ele- 
ments of comparison we are the only two races in the world 
that are elementally similar. As for our institutions—at 
bottom there is more resemblance than dissimilarity; and at 
top the very antithesis suggests unity. We are different sides 
of the same shield. Autocracy on one side; democracy on 
the other—each developed by the two admittedly coming 
peoples of the world. 

‘* Have you not a saying in your country, ‘ We will never 
pull down the flag?’ Well, let me remind you that our 
Emperor Nicholas said, when it was proposed to retreat from 
the mouth of the Amur: 

““*Where the Russian flag is planted once, there it shall 
remain forever.’ ”’ 

And the Emperor Nicholas said just that. And just that is 
the common thought and determination of those many tens of 
millions of units of human inertia called the Slav race. 

The boat had stopped forthe night in its tiresome progress 
down the Amur, and the peasants and soldiers swarmed 
ashore. For some reason the captain decided to change the 
location of the boat for the night, and ordered the gangplank 
hauledin. All hands began to haul it in; a Russian common 
soldier had taken the first step upon it. ‘* Back! back!’’ 
shouted the boat officer (not in the military service). ‘‘ Back! 
back!’’ shouted the hands, continuing to haul in the plank 

‘* Never! The Russian soldier never goes backward/”’ 
shouted the white-bloused private, rushing forward on the 
moving plank and escaping by a hair the practical certainty of 
falling into the river. 

And the people on the boat and the peasants on shore 
applauded his somewhat melodramatic utterance. 

Melodramatic it was, but significant also it was; significant 
of the giant race of which he was one. ‘‘ Where the Russian 
flag is planted, there it remains forever,’’ speaks the Czar 
from his Winter Palace. ‘‘ The Russian soldier never 
goes backward’’ shouts the obscure private onthe Amur. And 
between them, to the same militant purport, speaks and feels 
and believes the Russian people. 


Drenched and Frozen, but Devoted 


This Russian soldier and his comrades on the vagrant Amur 
boat were good examples. Many days were spent in studying 
them. Observations of their brothers in Nikolsk and 
Khabaroff and throughout Manchuria revealed interesting 
facts, and nothing can be more important in forecasting the 
coming Russo-Japanese war than an estimate of the men who 
must do the fighting. 

The good humor of the Russian soldier is undoubtedly his 
chiefest and most visible characteristic. Song and laugh and 
joke; joke and laugh and song. There is a playfulness as of 
overgrown boys. Nothing seems to discourage or impair this 
wonderful cheeriness. 

I have seen them, drenched to the skin, chilled to the bone, 
lips blue with cold, laugh and talk in the greatest good 









ORawn BY 
GEORGE GIeSS 


humor, their teeth chattering 
while they spoke. You never 
hear a complaint from them. 

“TI should say that the differ- 
ence between our soldiers and yours,’’ the Manchurian 
Colonel above quoted added, ‘‘ or Germany’s or England’s 
or any others, is that when they go through hardships, they 
think it merely their duty; when they fight, they think it 
nothing more than their duty, and when they die, they con- 
sider it quite the proper thing because it is their, duty. 
Every other country pays its soldiers a very fair sum for 
their service. We pay our soldiers practically nothing —two 
or three dollars a year; but they are taught to believe and 
do believe that it is their duty —a part of their lives which 
they owe to Russia, to the Czar, and to the King of Kings in 
Heaven. We think it a mistake to pay soldiers. It puts 
the military service of the country on a mercenary basis. 
The theory should be that every man should be prepared 
to give not only three or four years of service to his country, 
but his life, if need be, to his country; the idea of pay 
debases the spirit of this service.’’ 

Associated with their conception of service as a duty, and 
not as something that the Government compels them to do or 
as something for which they are paid, is the element of obedi- 
ence in a Russian soldier. He obeys not because he must but 
because it ishis nature. There isan almost worshipful regard 
for officers-—-an unreasoning belief in them which is childlike. 
This obedience of the Russian soldier is not the obedience 
of discipline, as in the case of the German Army, or of that 
of our own military establishment, or that of any other 
nation. It has its springs far down in the very nature 
of the Slav race and in the peculiar relationship between 
officer and men. Indeed, the whole Russian system is based 
upon the idea of father and son. It is the Czar and his chil- 
dren in the empire; the governor and his children in the 
province; the marshal and his children in the district; the 
patriarch and his children in thefamily. And inthe military 
establishment, again the soldiers of the Czar are the children 
of the Czar; the soldiers of any army are the children of the 
general; the colonel is father of his regiment, the captain of 
his company. Thus, a paternal and filial relationship exists 
which you may see nowhere else on earth. A German officer 
wouid consider military discipline seriously violated if he did 
what, to the Russian officer, is a natural method of insuring 
discipline. An American soldier submits to discipline 
because, on the whole, he thinks it a good thing, and also 
because he must; a German soldier, almost wholly because he 
must; but the Russian soldier because his father commands 
and it is his filial duty. 





f Weird Night:Song to the Volga 


One night in Trans-Baikal Siberia the strange, weird notes of 
a Russian peasant’s song came through the darkness. 
(Nothing can describe the Russian peasant and soldier songs 
—their wildness, their mingled sadness and joy. Toward 
the end of each verse, breaking in upon the deeper chorus, a 
high shrill voice takes up the strain and dominates it to the 
thrilling end. It is profoundly weird and sad.) A Russian 
officer, a Count of one of the half-dozen great houses of 
Russia exclaimed: 

“It is the Cossacks singing to their Mother Volga.’’ 

The Count gladly consented to go over to their company 
and ask them to sing their war songs and translate them as 
they sang. They sat in a circle in the darkness, poor, mean, 
with little to eat or wear, as humble a cluster of privates as 
ycu can find among Russia’s militant millions. But the great 
efficer, the heir of one of the noblest names in Russia, 
approached them with the deference and courteous bearing of 
equality that he would have used in a St. Petersburg ball- 
room. He greeted them pleasantly. This was an American 
gentleman. Did they feel like singing more? And if so, 
would they kindly sing some of their Cossack war songs? 
And they on their part, as the child might to the father, 
responded. And as they sang their songs about the Volga 
being their mother, and the Steppes their father, and their 
musket their brother, and their knapsack their wife, the 
camp-fire, lighting up their faces, showed this son of a hun- 
dred nobles and high officer in the Russian Army gazing upon 
them with a kindly, courteous and flattering attention that you 
might expect from a father looking upon children who were 


Editor's Note—-This is the third of Senator Beveridge’s papers on 
diplomatic and political matters in the Far East. 


pleasing him. 
ruptly leave, but remained a while in familiar conversation, and 
then, bidding them good-night, blessed them and left. 


tem; that is our civilization. 


Upon this being noted, he replied: ‘‘ Oh, yes! that is our sys- 
It is the element of affection of 
child for father which runs through our whole so- 
cial and military organization. It is a source of 
strength, too, which no other nation has. All the 
rest of you, in your devotion to what the world 
calls manhood equality, have destroyed those fun- 
damental relationships which Nature has estab- 
lished. With you, the son is as good as the father, 
the soldier as the officer, and even God is hardly 
recognized as a superior’’ (you will often hear 
flings like that at our democratic ideas). 

Many warships of the Russian fleet were lying 
in the harbor of Vladivostok. While there, the 
admiral came on board (I had met him two years 
before on his ship in Nagasaki harbor). The cap- 
tain, commander, executive officer, the whole offi- 
cial establishment of the ship down to lieutenants, 
came into the admiral’s room quite freely; all 
drank with him; all smoked with him; all talked 
with him together, and when he left he shook 
hands with impartiality all around. And that is 
something you can see nowhere else upon earth 
except upon a Russian battleship. It is something 
which, however admirable it might be in the army, every navy 
man will tell you is impossible in the navy. It is cited here as 
another illustration of the relationship between Russian officer 
and man which is an element of such immense importance to 
them in their semi-military, semi-industrial operations. 


Soldiers of Granite and Steet 


By far the finest specimens of physical manhood seen at any 
place in any country are on the average the Russian Cossacks 
and the Russian common soldiers along the Amur and in 
Manchuria (and elsewhere, no doubt). They are big men; 
necks thick, shoulders powerful, chests deep, legs sturdy, 

great room for play of lung, great stomach capacity, 

heavy-skulled, ruddy countenanced. Their physical 

vigor instantly attracts your attention. And there is an 

impression of hardness about them—iron men, steel 

men, granite men. And when day after day you note 

that their food is nothing at all but sour cabbage soup, 
sour black bread, dried fish and 
weak tea, you have discovered two 
elements upon which, you will find, 
if you will converse with educated 
Russians, the Russian military the- 
orist chiefly counts in any conflict 
which hereafter may occur with any 
nation. Physical hardiness and 
endurance on the one hand, and little and simple 
food, easily transported, on the other hand— it 
reminds you of the stories you read of the Scotch 
soldiers in the time of Bruce carrying many days’ 
provisions of oatmeal in a little pouch; or of the 


Swiss soldiers, or, indeed, of the soldiers of every country who first won 


for their respective lands the glory of military triumph. 

“It is one of our chief points of excellence. 
of our horses. 
Germany’s horses are too richly fed. 


with ours. 


Japanese.’’ So reasoned a Russian general. 


Every Russian officer puts preponderating emphasis upon the Russian 
General Cierpitsky personally told of an 
assault, which he himself led, during the Boxer troubles near Peking 
His troops 
From another source it was 
learned that a body of French troops were to make the charge with the 
The Frenchmen had joined Cierpitsky’s men only fifteen 
versts from the point of attack. Yet, although the Russians had marched 
fifty versts and the Frenchmen only fifteen, the latter refused to join in 
It is said on testimony of 
credible witnesses that the Russian commander, raging, called the French 
commander a coward and scoundrel, struck him in the face with his whip, 
turned on his heel, and ordered the assault by the Russian column, who 


soldier’s ability to endure. 


at the close of a march of fifty versts (thirty-three miles). 
made the assault without five minutes’ rest. 


Russians. 


the assault until they had thoroughly rested. 


executed it alone. 


On another occasion a body of Russian infantry and English cavalry 
came to a stream in which ice was beginning to form. The English cav- 
alry turned back rather than subject their horses to the cold, but the 
Russians with shouts of scorn and derision plunged bodily into the waters 
This story appeared too dra- 
matic to be true, but inquiry in two different and independent quarters 
I have myseif seen 
Russians go for two days without food, and also without complaining. 


themselves and waded and swam across. 


demonstrated that there was some foundation for it. 


The Stav’s Gift for Ruling Asiatics 


The Russian soldier’s ability to make friends with the people with 
whom he mingles and even with those whom he conquers is one of his 
The Russian 
soldiers in Tien-tsin, on the way to Peking, and in the Tartar capital 
itself, were able to fraternize with the Chinaman almost as much as they 
A credible 
writer tells of having seen a Russian soldier, recently arrived in Manchuria, 
attempting to address a crowd of Chinamen in their own tongue and 
making himself understood. Certain it is that the Russian soldiers and 
the Coreans, who came over the border of Russian territory in ever- 
increasing numbers in the summer of 1901, spoke to each other without 
The Muscovite’s facility for language, and especially 
his aptitude for Oriental tongues, is a matchless amalgam with which 
Russian policy knits and fuses alien peoples into the superior Slav metal. 


most striking characteristics, and common to all Russians. 


did with the Germans and Americans, or even the French. 


much difficulty. 
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The same thing is true 
Now, Germany feeds her soldiers too much. Also, 
In war, therefore, if the German 
Army should be cut off from supplies, or should its commissariat for 
any reason fail, the forces would be at a great disadvantage compared 
Our horses can live where other horses would languish and 
die; and, as you see, our soldiers thrive on the simplest and plainest fare. 
The Russian soldier can ‘liveon the country’ in any patt of the world, 
and that is something no other soldier in the world can do, not even the 
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i 
And when the song had closed he did not abo™\ _~© we see that the chief instrument of war with Japan, to 


wit™=se comni. soldier, is an elementally vital creature— 
with krxatted muscles and strong legs and hairy breast, and 
doglike obeutlience, and childlike faith in his military fathers 
(his officers), a religious feeling so profound that it has no 
questioning, an adoration of God and faith in His Word woven 
into the texture and substance of his very being. I have 
never observed the Turkish soldier personally, but I should 
say that the religious faith of the Russian soldier is of the 
same quality at that of the Turk, with Christ substituted for 
Mohammed and the Bible for the Koran. 


Russia’s Preparation for Emergencies 


How many of these living bayonets, then, has Russia on the 
ground? At the outbreak of the Chinese-Japanese War she 
had scarcely any. At the beginning of the Boxer troubles she 
was still deficient. Mr. Henry Norman and Mr. Leroy Ballau 
estimate that in 1899 she had 60,co0in Manchuria. Iam able 
to state on the word of the most competent military authority 
in the Far East that Russia has to-day, within a fortnight’s 
march of Corea, not a man less than 150,000. Personal 
observation confirms this estimate. In Nikolsk alone it is 
believed that there are no less than 15,000 troops. 
Vladivostok, Khabaroff, Port Arthur swarm with them. 
Trans-Baikal Siberia is full of them, their number growing 
visibly greater as the Pacific is approached. Manchuria is 
garrisoned with them. And every boat that comes down the 
Amur brings from three to fifteen common soldiers; our boat 
had twelve. They traveled quite unostentatiously, mingling 
and sleeping with the peasants, who covered the lower floor of 
the boat as closely as your interlaced fingers. Other travel- 
ers, when questioned, recalled the same phenomenon. It is 
not said that there is any design in the inconspicuous trans- 
porting of this steady column of Russian soldiery toward the 
Corean frontier. The fact is noted. It may be that the same 
thing was occurring in the opposite direction, but no one was 
discovered who had seen it. If it be true that Russia is thus 
adding to her military strength, it is possible for her to 
have two hundred thousand troops within 
striking distance of Japan by the summer of 
1902. ‘‘ Of course,’’ remarked a Russian 
officer, ‘‘we can just 
keep on bringing 
troops there or any 
place else. It costs 
us but very little 
and our soldiers 
are absolutely in- 
exhaustible.’’ 
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You can know how true this is when you recall 
this marvelous fact. early nine hundred thou- 
sand young men reach military age every year 
in Russia, and the Government ts able to avail 
itself of scarcely more than two hundred thou- 
sand of these for active service. Other nations 
may have storehouses of coal and fleets and 
heavy armaments, but there is no nation of an- 
cient or modern times that has such a magazine 
of human vitality to draw upon as has the Russia 
of to-day. 

The universal feeling in the Far East is that 
Japan should have struck Russia two years ago. 
‘* Last spring was her final day,’’ said an earnest 
friend of Japan in Shanghai. ‘‘ Had she struck 
then she might have had some chance. I fear 
that now it is too late.’’ The Japanese them- 
selves admit that it would have been much better 
to remain on the ground which they had won in 
Manchuria, thus compelling Russia to attempt 
their ejection by force; but, although Japan had 
right and possession and the opinion of the 
world on her side, she could not do this because 
she was overawed and outmatched by the allied 
fleets and because she was financially exhausted. 
For the latter reason she has not been able to 
strike since then. It is the writer’s belief that 
she will bring the inevitable to an issue within 
the next five years. What, then, of her prepared- 
ness, and especially what of her soldiers? 

First of all, they are little men. In weight 
and strength and all the elements of physical 
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preponderance, the Russian is the equal of two Japanese. 
‘ But,’’ said a Japanese officer, laughingly adgpétting this, 
“the little man can shoot as straight as the big man, and 
the big man affords a better target.’’ 

The courage of the Japanese is admitted very willingly by 
the Russians themselves. ‘‘ Yes, indeed, they will fight. 
There is no doubt about that,’’ said a young Russian officer 
returning from the Mukden campaign (a man, by the way, 
who will be a general before he is forty; a man who, at 
twenty-nine, had won the Grand Cross, and who was informed 
in the minutest details of the strategy of every one of 
Napoleon’s battles, of Frederick the Great’s battles, and of 
all the battles fought by General Robert E. Lee, Stonewall 
Jackson, Grant and Sherman in the Civil War, and who pro- 
nounced Sheridan the ablest strategist of them all). 

“I gladly admit the courage of the Japanese,’’ said a 
Russian general, discussing the comparative merits of the 
world’s soldiers as exhibited at Peking during the terrible 
months of 1900. Everywhere, on all hands and by all 
nations, you will hear the praise of the Japanese gallantry 
sounded high and loud, even by their worst enemies. Anda 
bookful of stories can be picked up illustrative of their 
daring and even of their chivalry. Mr. James Creelman, in 
his vivid volume, On the Great Highway, does not overdraw 
the picture of Japanese fearlessness and soldierly qualities. 

Far and away the best-disciplined troops I have ever seen 
in actual service are those of the Japanese Army. Far and 
away the best-dressed, best-groomed, best-appearing soldiers 
in Peking and Tien-tsin and on the route between were the 
Japanese soldiers (and the ‘‘ crack ’’ soldiers of all the world 
were there). It is a pleasure to observe the policing of their 
quarters. And you may search for days to hear a story of 
Japanese brawling, and you will not be rewarded; while fights 
with fists and even knives between all other soldiers were 
daily occurrences. (An American soldier does not sleep well 
at night unless he has thrashed at least three Frenchmen and 
two Germans with his fists; and it is said to be an actual fact 
that certain soldiers in Peking and Tien-tsin last summer 
iraveled in squads in order to be prepared, if they should 
meet one of those ‘‘ crazy Americans.’’ ) 

Inspection of barracks after barracks in Japan itself, when 
they were not expecting visitors, showed the policing of the 
quarters to be absolutely perfect. If the Russians at Nikolsk 
were drilling, drilling, drilling, the Japanese in Japan are 
doing all of that, and then again, in addition to it, still drill- 
ing, drilling, drilling. Their tactics are almost wholly 
German, even to the absurd and exhausting ‘‘ goose step’’ on 
parade. Indeed, the Japanese Army is a perfect machine, 
built on the German model, but perfected at minute points 
and in exquisite detail with the peculiar ability of the 
Japanese for diminutive accuracy and completeness. The 
Japanese Army, regiment, company is ‘‘ built like a watch,’’ 
and each Japanese soldier is a part of this machine, like a 
screw or aspring or a disk, with this exception: every soldier 
is capable of being transformed into another part of this com- 
plex yet simple mechanism. 

They are hardy fellows, too; not of a high intelligence as 
revealed in physiognomy or cranial development, but with 
suggestions of the bull-terrier. Of one company, for exam- 
ple, over two-thirds had the heavy jaw, broad at the jowls 
and protruding, that you associate with the pugilist or the 
bulldog. You can well believe the tales 
of their ferocious courage. But it is not 
thought that they have the endurance of 
their blond Russian antagonists. For 
one thing, they are fed more than the 

Russian soldiers are fed. Inspec- 
tion of their rations for each meal 
was a source of real amazement, 
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for it appeared that they eat quite as much as the American 
soldier, if not, perhaps, of so heavy and nutritious food. But 
their food is better, of greater quantity, and of finer quality 
than the food of the Russian soldier. And by the same token 
they are not so efficient in the stress of bitter campaigns. 
Unlike the Russians, they have no religious services in quar- 
ters and, in reality, no definite religious faith. 

The Japanese soldier goes into battle burning with the 
thought of dying in the service of the good Mikado, dying for 
the glory of the flag of the Crimson Sun. The Russian sol- 
dier goes into battle with the little metal cross next to his 
very heart. (Every orthodox Russian, noble and peasant, 
sleeping and waking, wears around his neck and on his breast 
next to the flesh the little metal cross.) He goes into battle 
believing not only that he is obeying his commander, not only 
that he is serving the Czar, but that he is fighting in the cause 
of Heaven itself, and that when he falls he will go to the sure 
rewards of a loving Father in whose service he laid down his 
earthly life. 

Space cannot be given for detailed description of Japanese 
discipline. Perhaps their method of desultory firing mingled 
with fixing bayonets, preparatory to a charge, is the best 
single example to illuminate the whole subject which can be 
selected. 

Suppose, then, that a Japanese regiment is to charge an 
enemy. They will kneel on one knee, and a general and 
continuous fire all along the line will be kept up, each man 
firing a fast as he can carefully aim and quite at will; between 
shots one man and then another, but not all at once, quickly 
draw their knifelike bayonets and fix them to the guns and 
continue firing. When all the bayonets are fixed the officers 
spring to position (the captains in front) so quickly that you 
hardly observe it; the order to charge is shouted and the 
whole line springs forward, first on slow run, but quickening 
as they near the enemy, and bursting into a wild, high 
yell as they close with their foe. It is reasoned that by 
this method no time is wasted, the enemy do not know that a 
charge is to be made, firing is continuous to the very moment 
of the onset, and principally and far above all, that by this 
continuous firing mingled with the fixing of bayonets the 
soldier is gradually worked up toa point of terrible eagerness 
and that at the psychic moment the human engine of death is 
released upon its antagonist. 

The impartial observer will conclude that, though the 
Russian soldier has points of superiority over the Japanese, 
nevertheless the Japanese soldier, man for man, is more 
nearly a match for his Russian antagonist than any fighting 
man of any other nation. 


The Line:Up of the Opposing Navies 


** We can mobilize our entire army of 250,000 men in thirty- 
six hours,’’ declared one of the very highest military authori- 
ties of Japan. And there is no doubt of the truth of the state- 
ment. The Japanese believe that they can land an army corps 
in Corea in less than three days. I donot think so. It is 
thought by the most conservative in Japan that a force of 
200,000 men can be transported to the Peninsula or to 
Manchuria in two weeks and a line of provision transports 
established and defended. Perhaps this is not so far from the 
truth. Very moderate opinion is that in three weeks Japan 
could have every man in her active military establishment 
landed at any point she pleased in Manchuria or Corea, and 
a line of commissary transports established and defended. 

In the coming war, therefore, it is believed that Japan 
can get into position throughout the country she desires to 
absorb, and that it would be up to Russia to oust her. Any- 
body who has read the third volume of Mr. Bloch’s wonderful 
book on the science of war will understand the great advan- 
tage of being in position and intrenched. When the conflict 
comes, the Russian force and the Japanese force of available, 
active fighting men will not be far from the same. Every 
day that Japan delays, Russia’s numbers of course increase. 

In this conflict, the chief—perhaps the determining —ele- 
ment will be the respective Russian and Japanese fleets. 
The Japanese navy, practically all of which is at home and 
instantly available for this war, is one of the best fighting 
naval organizations in the world. Indeed, for its size, it 
perhaps—no, not perhaps, but undoubtedly—is the very 
best-equipped navy of the world. But neither 
is the Russian navy to be sneered at. Stead- 
ily, slowly, almost stealthily, she is increasing 
her maritime armament in the Orient. The 
stories told about the mismanagement and 
neglect of the Russian warships are believed 
to be erroneous, and this belief comes from 
personal observation. It must not be for- 
gotten that the pet and pride and hope of the 
Russian nation has been her navy ever since 
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the time that Peter the Great established it. Russia makes 
all her own guns for her warships herself. She makes most, 
nearly all, of her warships herself. They are well done. The 
ships were found in quite as good condition upon unexpected 
visits to them and on personal examination of all parts of 
them as English or American ships were found under like 
circumstances; and no opinion is here ventured as to the re- 
spective fighting powers of the Japanese and the Russian 
ships in a combat to the death. 


Comparative Resources of the Two Powers 


Finally comes the estimate of comparative resources— and it 
is plain that the subject cannot be exhaustively handled in a 
paragraph. Broad general outline only can be stated. 

In the statement of that, it may be said that Russia has 
vast resources unorganized—chaotic—and only now in the 
process of modern arrangement by the great Witte. Russia 
has coal; Russia has iron; Russia has timber; Russia has 
admittedly the third richest, and many believe the richest, 
gold mines in the world. Russia has a bread-producing area 
second only to that of the United States. Russia’s manufac- 
turers are making strides which, for the Slav race, are aston- 
ishing, but which for a highly systemized people like the 
Americans or Germans would be almost snail-like. 

On the other hand, Japan, with no iron, with poor coal, 
with limited fields, with a crowded population jostling and 
elbowing each other into the sea, has as highly systemized 
industrial organization as any nation. And her manufactur- 
ing enterprises are progressing with almost American rapid- 
ity. Her sources of taxation are comparatively limited and 
meagre, but to quote on this subject the coming man of 
Japan: ‘‘ Organization of resources counterbalances unorgan- 
ized abundance.’’ 

Japan, however, is hampered by a semi-democratic form of 
government, which every enlightened Japanese and every 
student of Japanese development now admits to be a failure. 
The Representative Assembly of Japan, so admirably 
arranged in theory, has proved to be nothing but a vexatious 
interference with the far-seeing plans of the Empire’s real 
statesmen. The floors of the Diet have proved to be nothing 
but rostrums from which rank demagogy has been shouted to 
the masses—nothing but a stage upon which candidates for 
applause have out-screamed each other in playing the familiar 
and disgusting réle of parliamentary conspicuity. This pre- 
vents Japan from making adequate preparation, although so 
profound is the national feeling that, when the time arrives, 
it will be the Representative Assembly who will want to rush 
into war for which they refuse to prepare, and the conserva- 
tive statesmen who will strive to prevent war for which, in 
the mean time, they wish to prepare. 

Russia, on the other hand, takes her measures far in 
advance. In addition to her ordinary sources of revenue, she 
has now taken over the monopoly of vodka and all liquors. 
The taxation on vodka alone practically supported the army 
and navy, and, now that the Government has become, itself, 
the distributer of intoxicants for one hundred and twenty 
millions of Russian people, it will add to its former taxation 
the profits of hundreds of thousands of dealers. At the same 
time, the people will be taught moderation in drinking 

Again, for example: the one thing consumed by man, 
woman and child in Russia is tea—in the homes, tea; on the 
streets, tea; in the trains, tea; in the camps, tea; on the 
boats, tea; in the squalid knots of ragged pilgrims, tea. 
‘Very well!’’ said Witte, ‘‘ why should private dealers 
profit from the common and universal necessities of the 
masses?’’ And so the Government is perfecting plans for 
taking on the monopoly of tea. This will be an enormous 
and constantly increasing source of revenue 





Two Master Minds that Want Peace 


Finally, there is a rare possibility that Marquis Ito (by the 
test of vast achievements entitled to be called the first con- 
structive living statesman of the world) and Witte (the ablest 
commercial and financial mind in Europe, and certainly the 
best business man the Empire has produced so far as the 
world has any data to judge from)— it is possible that these 
two great moderate, conservative minds may prevent the 
inevitable, avert the impending, and answer with their mod- 
eration the syllogism of Nature itself, whose conclusion is, as 
pointed out in these papers, the first great war of the twenti- 
eth century. 

Witte is devoted to peace. Ito is devoted to peace. Each 
man has on his hands that noblest of tasks, the developing of 
an old people into a new people, and of ancient conditions into 
modernsystem. And war, which costs so much money; war, 
which wrecks credit; war, which eats up resources—is to 
these two mighty men of Europe and Asia their mutual night- 
mare. And they willavertitiftheycan. But tothe observer 
who traverses the ground and then from afar, as from a high 
peak, surveys conditions, it looks as though two vast ava- 
lanches moving toward each other on the same line were 
steadily gathering momentum; and that the two giants’ 
shoulders, braced against them in attempting to hold them 
back, will be all too weak for that great task—herculean 
though those shoulders are. To the impartial observer whose 
business it is to see and not to dream, to deduce the inevitable 
from the actual and not to call his hopes 
his facts, it would appear that sooner or 
later these two great bodies must meet. 

Meanwhile the hopes and prayers of the 
world will be with the master minds of 
Russia and Japan— Witte and Ito. But if, 
despite their wisdom and their will, war 
comes, it wHl be one of those issues of 
Fate, in whose progress and ending, as in 
all like elemental and unavoidable con- 
flicts, men and history may see the hand 
of God. 
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LADY, and a very pretty lady she was, good to look at 
A from the crown of her head to the soles of her feet, 

entered the shop. A demure saleswoman, faultlessly 
gotten up in black, met the lady at the threshold. They 
greeted each other pleasantly and then conversed for a few 
minutes in low tones. Whatthey said did not reach my ears. 
There was a clock on the opposite side of the street, and, 
being prohibited from paying too close attention to the pretty 
lady and the demure.saleswoman, I watched the clock. It had 
ticked off seven and a half minutes when the conversation 
that had been beyond my ears increased in volume. The 
lady and the saleswoman were approaching the front of the 
shop where I was standing. What followed could not escape 
me. 

‘* We are very much obliged to you, indeed, Mrs. Blank.’’ 

‘*T am sure the obligation is on my part,’’ was the gracious 
response, ‘‘ for a prettier gown I have rarely seen in my life. 
You don’t know how pleased I am at securing it.’’ 

“Thank you, indeed, for your good opinion. 
morning.’’ 

‘* Good-morning.’’ 

The pretty lady had reached the door, which was held open 
by a page in buttons, when she suddenly seemed to remember 
something. 

** By the way,’’ she said, ‘I forgot to ask the price of the 
gown. How much is it?”’ 

** Seventeen hundred dollars,’’ was the calm answer. 

‘“Isn’t that rather high?’’ suggested the lady, as the ordi- 
nary woman might have suggested that peaches at sixty cents 
a basket were high. 

‘* No, I think not,’’ replied the saleswoman, as demure as 
ever, and also apparently looking at the transaction as the 
most commonplace thing in the world. ‘‘ You know it’s an 
exclusive design and the very latest importation. Then the 
fur trimming ——’’ 

‘* Yes, I suppose that’s true; I had forgotten it. 
be sure and get it around early.’’ 

And the thing was over. A dress costing seventeen hun- 
dred dollars had been bought by this woman as freely as the 
average maid would have bought a kerchief. It hadn’t even 
occurred to her to ask the price, except as an afterthought. 


Good- 


All right; 


The Greenback Bonfires on Fifth Avenue 


And that is the whole tone in New York to-day. It is the 
Era of Burning Money. There are bonfires on every corner 
of Fifth Avenue, from Twenty-third Street to Forty-second, 
and they are being fed with greenbacks at a rate that would 
have made the ancients, fabled for their luxury, stare and 
write themselves down novices. This dress transaction that 
I have attempted to describe is simply an incident, and a very 
small and unimportant one; an incident that is repeating 
itself in scores of shops every day, almost every hour of every 
day. In the jeweler’s, the florist’s, the furnisher’s; every- 
where it is the same. Ask any tradesman in the fashionable 
district which lies along Fifth Avenue between the streets I 
have mentioned, and, if he knows you well enough, he will 
tell you that his sales have increased fifty per cent. during the 
last eighteen months, and that his prices have gone up in 
proportion. 

On a nasty, rainy morning I was standing in a jeweler’s 
store on Fifth Avenue. The place was about eighteen feet 
wide and something like twenty-five feet deep. It would not 
tiave made more than a fair-sized bedroom in the home of a 
prosperous country merchant. Business was evidently dull. 

‘ Trade isn’t rushing?’’ I suggested to the proprietor. 

‘* Oh, no; not this morning,’’ he answered cheerfully; ‘‘ the 
ladies are not fond of coming out in wet weather even in car- 
riages.’’ 

‘* And expenses go on?’’ 

““Yes; but who minds expenses when times are what they 
are to-day? We pay an annual rental of seven thousand dollars 
for this place. A few years ago it would have gone begging 
at three thousand. At this moment, if I should indicate to 
the landlord that I consider the rent too high, or that I am in 
any way displeased, or that I desire to relinquish my lease, he 
would rent it over my head inside of an hour at an increase 
of anywhere from fifteen to fifty per cent. It is practically 
impossible te find a street store location on Fifth Avenue 


Editor’s Note — This is the first of two articles on this subject. 


to-day, and even the upper floors are held at figures that 
would make country people stare. A building with a twenty- 
five-foot front will bring, in a year’s rent for a single upper 
story, mo: 2 money than one would get for the-outright sale of 
the ordinary store property in many cities. It is simply a 
question of what landlords have the conscience to ask. 
Would-be tenants are clamoring at their doorsteps.’’ 


Some Fifth Avenue Golcondas 


This is literally true. There is a piece of unimproved prop- 
erty near Thirty-second Street on Fifth Avenue on which 
stands an old-fashioned dwelling-house, one of the few that 
remain in that section. It has a frontage of twenty-five feet 
and a depth of less than a hundred. It isowned by a wealthy 
tailor who bought it some years ago on speculation for 
$45,000. To-day he holds it at $200,000. He has declined 
an offer of $13,000 a year for ground rent, or more than $500 
a front foot. He wants $15,000, and he will get it, and in 
addition will get a rental equal to ten per cent. per annum 
for all improvements. As the old building will have to be 
torn down and a new one erected for business purposes, at an 
expense of perhaps $40,000, this means that the property will 
bring, in rents, when improved, $19,000 a year under a ten- 
years’ lease, or an assured income of $190,000 on an invest- 
ment of less than $85,000. 

That is the way fortunes are being made in New York real 
estate. And the boom is by no means confined to Fifth 
Avenue. It extends through all the side streets, and is even 
stronger on certain sections of Broadway than it is in the dis- 
trict I have mentioned. A conservative estimate shows that 
the property from Twenty-third Street to Forty-seventh 
Street, between Fifth Avenue and Seventh Avenue, has 
enhanced in value, within the last year, over sixty million 
dollars. This is not mere paper valuation. Rentsare being 
collected in proportion. Purchasers stand ready with good 
gold to snap up every parcel that comes into the market, and 
the fortunate holders, who are not inclined to sell, are 
besieged by a horde of agents, the great majority of whom 
have standing offers of cash. It isan ordinary occurrence for 
a man owning a twenty-five-foot lot in this district to raise 
the price a thousand dollars overnight. Two thousand dol- 
lars a front foot is asked for property on the side streets, in 
fair locations, and eight thousand dollars a front foot is asked, 
and given, for parcels located in particularly choice spots, as, 
for example, on Broadway about Herald Square at Thirty- 
fourth Street, and Long Acre Square at Forty-fourth Street. 


The Thirty:Fourth Street Boom 


There have been some great stock booms during the past 
years in Wall Street, but even they were not more spectacu- 
lar than this marvelous real-estate boom. Values have not 
alone doubled, but trebled and quadrupled in places. A 
hundred stories could be told of men who started out with a 
‘* shoe-string,’’ as the saying goes, and who, through good 
fortune backed by some foresight, have become millionaires. 

Thirty-fourth Street and Forty-second Street property was 
for years a drag. The boom hit Forty-second Street about a 
year and a half ago, when it was announced that one of the 
chief stations of the Underground Road was to be located on 
the flatiron at the junction of Broadway and Seventh Avenue at 
Forty-second Street. Instantly all the property around went 
up by leaps and bounds. A tradesman who had secured a 
ninety-nine years’ lease on a small lot on one of the corners 
sublet at an increase over his rental of $35,000 a year. He 
was not required to spend a dollar for improvements or to 
invest more than a year’s rental at the figure he paid. Now 
he and his heirs are assured of an income of $35,000 a year 
for ninety-nine years. 

The Thirty-fourth Street boom began when it was 
announced that two large department stores had secured the 
entire Broadway fronts from Thirty-third to Thirty-fifth 
Streets, running back well into the block. Shortly afterward 
rumors began to spread that the Pennsylvania Railroad was 
going to put a huge terminal station somewhere in the same 
neighborhood. This sent values up like skyrockets. When 
the official announcement was made the other day that the 
Pennsylvania depot was to occupy all the space between 
Seventh and Tenth Avenues, from Thirty-second to Thirty- 
fourth Street, and that the Long Island Railroad was going to 








have an underground terminal at the same place, those who 
had sold, even at the enhanced values, groaned aloud at their 
misfortune. 

A twenty-five-foot lot with an ordinary old-fashioned dwell- 
ing-house, on Thirty-fourth Street near the corner of Eighth 
Avenue —that is, two long blocks from Broadway —was pur- 
chased seventeen years ago for $15,000. Inthe interval there 
were long periods when it did not pay two per cent. on the 
investment. Three days before Christmas this piece of prop- 
erty was sold for $42,000, and the ink was hardly dry on the 
title deeds when the old holders received an offer of $48,000. 
They tore their hair with rage, and then set to work to get 
the property back, if possible, at something near the figure at 
which they had sold, in order to take on the other purchaser. 
Through a third party they approached the holder to whom 
they had transferred with an offer of $44,000, showing a clear 
profit of $2000 in two hours on a real-estate proposition that, 
ordinarily, would have been a dead proposition for a couple 
of years. The man laughed atthem. ‘‘ Why,”’ he said, “‘ as 
soon as I could get downtown with the title deeds I sold 
that piece of property for $50,000, and I’ve got the cash in 
bank for it now.’’ 


A Profit of $355,000 on a Tiny Plot 


A Broadway corner in the vicinity of Herald Square is a tiny 
triangular plot, fifteen feet front on Broadway and eighteen feet 
deep on the cross street. This lot was bought in the seventies 
for $20,000. One of the department stores I have mentioned 
secured all the property on the block with the exception of 
this little corner. When the agents of the proprietors sought 
the owner of the little corner they found that he was in 
Europe. They wrote and asked him to cable a proposition. 
He replied that he would sell for $125,000. They laughed at 
him and offered him something less. He didn’t even answer. 
Finally they offered him $125,000, and he told them that his 
price had risen and was now $150,000. They offered him 
$140,000 and he declined. Then they rose to $150,000, and 
he told them that his price was $175,000. Before they could 
close he had jumped it to $190,000, then to $210,000, to $225,- 
ooo, and finally to $375,000. This fora bit of ground that has 
in it two hundred and sixteen square feet, or at the rate of 
nearly two thousand dollars for every square foot! The 
department-store people indignantly declined to buy. When 
they woke up they found that a little merchant with a specu- 
lative mind and considerable backing had snapped up the 
parcel at the owner’s figure. All this occurred inside of three 
months. The proprietors of the department store now find 
themselves in this predicament: they have a huge plot of 
ground containing about four acres, for which they have paid 
enormous prices and on which they are proceeding with the 
construction of a building to cost several million dollars, 
while the vital corner, a mere speck of ground, is denied them, 
except at a price that makes even New York stare. 

At first glance this would seem to be like a bit of extor- 
tion; but shrewd real-estate men have figured it out that, even 
at this figure, the owners can make this little plot pay over ten 
per cent. It is impossible, of course, to erect a skyscraper 
on such a small parcel, because an elevator would cut off so 
much floor space that there would be nothing left. 

But the difficulty may be solved in a unique way. Provided 
the department store does not finally capitulate, and pay a 
big profit over $375,000, the owners of the corner, it is said, 
intend to put up a six-story building, which they will rent to 
arival department store farther downtown as a branch where 
samples will be shown. Then the space above is to be let for 
advertising purposes, the scheme being to erect a huge steel 
tower with electric signs and other up-to-date devices. 

It is figured that, when the Pennsylvania and Long Island 
terminals are completed, when the department stores are 
going at full blast, and when all the surrounding property 
facing Herald Square has been improved according to the 
present plans, over five hundred thousand people, on an aver- 
age, will pass within sight of this corner every twenty-four 
hours throughout the year. This estimate includes the pas- 
sengers on the elevated road and the passengers on the three 
great surface roads that intersect here. 

On this advertising proposition, it is figured, a net revenue 
of $38,000 a year can be cleared for the ground value of the 
little plot, or ten per cent. on the investment, enormous as it 
is in proportion to the square feet of land. 
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HERE was a crowd blocking the sidewalk and gazing 
t) with evident interest at one of the great plate-glass 
windows of the Elliott Bay National Bank. At a dis- 
tance it looked like a run, but a closer view showed the 
entrance of the bank unobstructed. A notice, written in a 
bold script and hung inside the glass, was the object of the 

crowd’s curiosity. It read: 

AT THE OPENING OF THIS BANK TO-DAY 
MR. T. FILLMORE BALLAINE’S BALANCE WAS 
* $10,087.62 

For two weeks a similar notice had appeared regularly upon 
the window of the Elliott Bay National. It began ona Monday 
morning, and the few that glanced at it learned that 
T. Fillmore Ballaine had $3250.07 therein. Just who Mr. T. 
Fillmore Ballaine was no one seemed to know, and just why 
the bank should make public a matter usually regarded as a 
business secret none could guess. But each one who read it 
puzzled over it, and looked up at the notice the next time he 
passed the Elliott Bay National Bank. 

On Tuesday the notice read $4007.09 and on Wednesday it 
read $4207.09 in the morning, but was replaced at the hour 
of closing by a new notice which read $3941.09. By Thursday 
the affair was in the papers and on Friday the daily balance 
was the topic of the town. All day long Saturday a crowd 
stood at the big window and discussed Mr. Ballaine’s balance 
of $6402.09 and passed comments thereon. At the hour of 
closing a new notice proclaimed that Mr. Ballaine had 
$6999.09 therein, and some wag 
in the crowd gravely passed his 
hat saying: ‘‘ Let’s make it even 
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remained there for ten days, when it jumped to $51,587.62, 
a sudden gain of $42,000. That night the evening papers pro- 
claimed the sale of Mr. Penny’s famous water-front property 
for a fabulous sum, and conveyed the interesting information: 

‘The deal was consummated by T. Fillmore Ballaine, an 
attorney in the Times Building, whose commission on this 
deal alone is $42,000.”’ 

Next day many people looked up at the big window of the 
Elliott Bay National, but there was no trace of Mr. Ballaine’s 
balance. In its accustomed place hung a sign which read: 


ASSAY OFFICE VALUES PAID FOR GOLD-DUST 
AND NUGGETS 

But the public had become curious and the newspapers 
were worried into doubling their efforts at solving the puzzle; 
to no purpose, however, as Mr. Ballaine frankly told the 
reporters to go to blazes, and Mr. Penny was the most silent 
man on Puget Sound. There matters rested for.a time, but 
when certain society leaders began giving pink teas and linen 
showers for Miss Penny, the Society Girl on the Times added 
suspicion to speculation and arrived safely at the facts. 

The story as told in the Times was widely read, for therein 
lay both romance and solid business success. 

The story related the coming of Mr. Ballaine to Seattle, 
where he opened an office as an attorney and proceeded to get 
acquainted. Without waiting for business to come to him, he 
went about making business, and with the small capital given 
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The scene between Mr. Penny and the young Ballaine, 
when the latter asked for Miss Penny, was one of the most 
delightful conflicts of the former’s business career. Mr 
Penny heaped up conditions which he felt sure the young man 
could not satisfy, and as Ballaine met them one by one the 
elder man warmed to the contest. He rather enjoyed being 
bested in the preliminaries as he felt sure of the main issue. 

Character? The young man named the best men in town 
as his associates. Family? The Ballaines were known in 
Vermont before Pennys were coined. Prospects? The young 
man had his profession, some real estate, mining stocks 
enough to paper a boarding-house, three thousand in the 
bank, and a nerve that was worth 160 cents on the dollar. 
Out of the question? Not at all; the girl loved him, and he 
was merely calling on her father to arrange matters. 

*“ No young man can marry my daughter till he has $50,000 
of his own in the bank.’’ 

““That’s easy. What will you take for your tide lands, 
Mr. Penny?’”’ 

Tide lands were Mr. Penny’s proud distinction. He held 
the bulk of the best acres in Seattle. Ballaine was striking 
at the very pearl of the elder man’s possessions. Noone had 
ever succeeded in getting him to put a price on them. 

** No joking,’’ said the young man. ‘‘ How much?’’ 

Mr. Penny’s soul expanded in an ecstasy as he named a price. 

**T told you not to joke,”’ said the young man severely 
““T want a thirty-day option on those tide lands. Namea 
reasonable cash price.’’ 

Mr. Penny knew that the Great 
Northern wanted the lands, but 





money.’’ On Monday morning 
Mr. Ballaine was surprised to find 
that some one had left a deposit of 
ninety-one cents for him and that 
his balance stood at even $7000. 

During the second week Mr. 
Ballaine’s bank balance climbed 
more slowly, but every increase 
was hailed with delight by the 
crowd in front of the window, 
who knew neither Mr. Ballaine nor 
the secret of his peculiar adver- 
tisement, yet who thoroughly en- 
joyed both. Not till Wednesday 
of the second week did the notice 
in the window credit Ballaine with 
$8000. Then a man in the crowd 
offered to bet a hundred that it 
would touch $10,000 by Saturday. 
For a moment the crowd thought 
he must be Ballaine and guyed 
him unmercifully, but some one 
recognized him as a local sporting 
man and his bet was left untaken. 

Thursday was the tenth of the 
month and Mr. Ballaine evidently 
paid a few bills, for on Friday 
the balance in the window went 
down to $7432.87, where it hung 
till the close of business on 
Saturday. Then the clerk put up 
a new notice and the eager crowd 
cheered when it read the figures 
$10,087.62. 

On Monday morning a portly 
man, ruddy of face, grizzled and 
grumbling, pushed into the crowd 
and read the notice. With a grunt 
of disgust he entered the bank. 
The cashier recognized him as 
one of his heaviest depositors, 
and greeted him pleasantly. 

**Good-morning, Mr. Penny.’’ 

“Heard about your remarkable 
window and took a look. Strikes 
me as being ridiculous. Don’t 
see how you came to allow it,’’ 
said Mr. Penny, removing his silk 
hat and wiping a moist brow. 

*“ Mr. Ballaine obtained permis- 
sion from the president,’’ replied 
the cashier, smiling. 

“Did, eh? Who is this man 
Ballaine?’’ 

“A young lawyer. Very bright 
fellow, quite original in his meth- 
ods. This plan was his own. He brought enotigh influence 
to bear through his friends to obtain the necessary permis- 
sion from the president. It has proven a remarkable attrac- 
tion to the public.’’ 

‘Friends, eh? Who were they?’’ 

The cashier enumerated some of the most prominent of the 
younger business men of the Puget Sound metropolis. 

“All right,’’ interrupted the capitalist with the air of a 
man who had heard displeasing news. ‘‘ When the young 
man comes in tell him he wins.’’ Then he left the bank. 

The cashier smiled, for he knew what Ballaine’s ‘‘ win- 
ane ’? meant, and he reported the conversation to the presi- 

ent. 

But the crowd outside knew nothing of this, and only gaped 
as usual at the sign. That day it dropped to $9587.62 and 
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him by his father on which to begin life he bought and sold, 
and at the same time made friends and studied men. 

Then he met the charming Miss Penny, only child of Penny 
the pioneer, Penny the owner of docks, of a street-car line, of 
unfilled acres of tide flats, of bonds, of bank stocks, of a bad 
temper and a delight in a business encounter with a strong 
mind. With Miss Penny the young attorney prospered; but 
with Mr. Penny the sign never seemed to be right. 

In the quiet of his office the young attorney planned assaults 
on the father, having already won the daughter’s blushing 
permission to do so. He knew that the battle must be a 
commercial one, but as the weapons were all on his adver- 
sary’s side he figured that he must capture Mr. Penny with 
Mr. Penny’s own ammunition. That took nerve, but nerve 
dwelt within the Ballaine tents and prospered there. 


, would not buy because some one, 


who held a small strip between the 
Penny acres and the road’s pro- 
posed new depot, would not sell. 
But Penny did not know that the 
young man facing him had secured 
an option on the much-discussed 
strip. The option had cost him 
dear, but it was the key to the whole 
battletield. So Mr. Penny, think- 
ing to tantalize the young man, 
named a very reasonable figure. 

““I’ll take an option at that price 
for ten days,’’ said Ballaine. 

‘* I want $10,000 for the option,’’ 
replied Mr. Penny. ‘‘ I’ll give you 
a month to get that sum. When 
you bring me the cash I’ll give you 
the option.”’ 

‘That is fair,’’ said Ballaine, 
rising to leave the room. 

‘* Keep me posted,’’ shouted Mr 
Penny as the younger man disap- 
peared through the door. 

‘*T will,’’ shouted the retreating 
voice pleasantly, and then Mr. 
Penny heard a ringing laugh come 
back through the long hall. For the 
lover had been struck with a sud- 
den inspiration. 

That week Ballaine gathered a 
dozen young men, personal friends, 
leaders in the town’s commercial 
life, at a dinner. At the proper 
moment he told them his plan, and 
they helped him to win the presi- 
dent of the Elliott Bay National to 
his aid. A telegram to St. Paul 
offering the Penny lands under 
Ballaine’s promised option, and the 
heretofore unpurchasable strip with 
it, brought a prompt acceptance, 
and for two weeks the young man 
sold his property right and left to 
secure the required $10,000, while 
the notice in the window kept 
Mr. Penny, and half the town also, 
posted as to his success. He could 
have borrowed that amount, but he 





with evident interest at one of had a larger game on foot that 
the great plate-glass windows 


of the Elliott Bay National Bank 


spurred him to win on his own 
merits. His office became crowded 
with men who desired to buy or 
sell some bit of real property and 
do it quickly. The sign on the 
bank window was an advertise- 
ment that thousands of dollars spent in the usual channels 
could not have equaled. Men went to Ballaine to sell know- 
ing that he had the cash to buy. Men who wanted a certain 
bit of property wrote Ballaine confidential letters to buy the 
coveted corners for them. By prompt buying and selling 
Ballaine took commissions from both sides, and the balance 
on the window climbed. When it reached the $10,000 mark 
Mr. Penny capitulated. The word which he left at the bank 
that Monday morning brought Ballaine promptly to his office. 
The young man carried a certified check for $10,000. 

**T don’t want your check,’’ said the elder man. ‘‘ I want 
you to take that sign out of the bank window.’’ 

** Not just yet,’’ said Ballaine. ‘‘ Not till my commission 
for selling your tide lands to the Great Northern has been 
added to it.’’ 








** The road won’t buy them and you know it. That little 
strip by the depot will block you.’’ 

Ballaine ignored the statement. ‘‘I have come for my 
option,’’ said he, extending his check. 

**T’ll not take your check, but I will give you all that you 
can get above a certain figure for those tide lands.’’ 

‘* What’s your figure? ’”’ 

Mr. Penny named a price much higher than he had named 
when promising Ballaine his option. Ballaine promptly 
refused and again demanded the promised option. 

‘** Do you want to ruin me?’’ demanded Mr. Penny in well- 
assumed alarm. 

‘‘A moment ago,’’ said Ballaine, ‘‘ you declared that I 
could not sell. Now you are afraid I can. Your change of 
sentiment is a compliment, sir,’’ and the young man bowed. 

Mr. Penny thought it over for a moment and then assured 
himself that the Great Northern wouldn’t buy, even at the low 
price he had named, because that coveted strip was still in 
the way. He did not know that Ballaine had a telegram of 
acceptance from a certain railroad magnate in St. Paul, and 
he smiled as he handed Ballaine the written option. 

‘* After that option has expired,’’ said Mr. Penny, ‘‘ you can 
frame it and hang it in your office. Keep your check; you 
will need it.” 

Ballaine raced back to his office and then, with his options 
and certain abstracts of title, went to the General Western 
Agent of the Great Northern, at his office in Seattle. The 
General Agent, when he saw the papers in all their delightful 
completion, pounded on the table and called Ballaine a bully 
boy. He wired to his chief in St. Paul and a reply came that 
set the Western Division buzzing. 

Bring your friend Ballaine East in your car as guest of road. 
He isa wonder. Offer him position in our legal department. 

On Ballaine’s return to the Coast the bank balance made 

the big jump which carried it up to $51,587.62. Mr. Penny 
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was much surprised, but he signed his deeds and accepted 
his price without a murmur. Then he invited Ballaine to go 
home with him to dinner. 

‘* Miss Penny’s dower,’’ said the Times in conclusion, “‘ is 
said on good authority to be a quarter of a million. That 
means that the Ballaine Bank Balance will shortly take 
another jump.’’ 

But the public never again saw that balance on the window. 
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Oddities of Congress 


By Rene Bache 


HREE members of the new House—Smith, of Illinois, 

Tawney, of Minnesota, and Butler, of Missouri — started 

in life as blacksmiths, according to the official volume of 

Congressional biographies. Brownlow, of Tennessee, began 

asatinner. Wachter, of Maryland, learned the trade of a 

clothing-cutter, and Robinson, of Indiana, was a newsboy, 
helping to support his mother by selling papers. 

W. H. Fleming, of Augusta, Georgia, puts a few picturesque 
items into the story of his life. While at college he earned a 
small salary by acting as college postmaster, and ‘‘ also 
received assistance from Alexander H. Stephens by a loan of 
money, which was afterward paid with interest.’’ In April, 
1894, he ‘‘ sustained a severe and almost fatal injury by a 
kick in the face by a runaway horse ’’ —a disagreeable occur- 
rence which bade fair to rob the nation of his future services. 

Mecenas E. Benton, who hails from Neosho, Missouri, 
brags mildly that he was the “ original offensive partisan, 
who was charged with pernicious activity in politics.’’ Paris 
Gibson, of Montana, says that he built the first flour mill in 
Minneapolis. William H. Douglass, of New York, is proud 
of the fact that he has made two trips around the world. 
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The youngest Representative in the new Congress is 
Asbury F. Lever, of Lexington, South Carolina. He was 
born January 5, 1875. The oldest member is Galusha A. 
Grow, of Pennsylvania, who came into this world of sin and 
sorrow August 31, 1823. When Mr. Grow entered Congress, 
in 1851, he was himself the youngest Representative, so that 
he has lived to pass, in point of years, all of his fellow-legis- 
lators. He was elected to the Fifty-fifth Congress by a plural- 
ity of 297,446—the largest plurality, he avers, ever given in 
any State of the Union to any candidate for any office. 

Although Mr. Grow is seventy-eight years old, the Father 
of the House is Harry Bingham, of Philadelphia, who has 
only just turned sixty. This is because Mr. Bingham has 
enjoyed the greatest length of continuous service, beginning 
with the Forty-sixth Congress. He has served, therefore, in 
twelve consecutive Congresses. 

Another Philadelphian of distinction, Robert Adams, 
proudly states in his autobiography that he ‘‘ drafted, intro- 
duced, reported, and passed through the House of 
Representatives, in one hour, the declaration of war against 
Spain.’’ It is surely worth while to have played so conspic- 
uous a part in such a historical episode. 

Five members of the new House, including the Delegate 
from New Mexico, were born in Ireland. The Delegate from 
Hawaii, Robert W. Wilcox, states in his autobiography that 
he was born on the island of Maui. His father was from the 
State of Rhode Island, but his mother was a pure-bred native 
and a descendant of Lonomakaihonua, brother to King 
Kaulahea, who ruled over Maui in the year 1700. Wilcox, 
the Delegate, led two revolutions, in 1889 and 1895, to restore 
Liliuokalani, and for the second ebullition of patriotism was 
condemned to death by the Dole oligarchy. Congress inter- 
vened, however, and he got off. 

Twenty-five Representatives and Senators refrain from 
telling how old they are. 
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fectly reasonable in 

considering the 
technical side of photog- 
raphy that we should 
give a large share of our 
attention to the lens, 
especially since a poor 
selection governs the 
work produced in spite 
of all we may try to the 
contrary. This is, of 
course, acknowledging 
that we depend a great 
deal upon a mechanical 
agent to attain what we 
like to call a work of 
our own creation. But 
looking at the matter 
from a purely technical 
standpoint, apart from 
any artistic inspiration 
we may possess, the fact 
remains that we are un- 
able to make a photograph without the aid of such mechan- 
ical accessories, and for this one important and essential 
reason no photograph can be a great work of art. Conse- 
quently there is not a photographer in existence who has 
any right to consider that his work has claim to such a 
serious recognition. It is an impossible condition; and the 
nearer a photographer comes to being an artist, the less satis- 
fying will he find his medium. He may accomplish in one 
day three portraits, which for spacing, chiaroscuro and virile 
likeness would make fame for any painter who should pro- 
duce three such in a year, and when they are done what are 
they?— merely photographs! Yet we must not forget that a 
good photographer does more for the world than does a poor 
painter; this is the consolation that helps the photographer, 
after a fit of discontent, to take heart and get down to work 
again, and todo his best with carefully selected tools to come 
as near his ideal as circumstances permit. 

Remember that the eye of the camera is not a human eye 
which adjusts itself to all conditions. The nearest substitute 
that an optician can provide for you is an eye for each sepa- 
rate normal condition or unusual aspect. He can supply you 
with an eye that will see everything, with slavish impartial- 
ity, within an angle of one hundred and twenty degrees, or 
he can give you another that will see only about fifty degrees 
with clearness, or again, he can give you a lens that will 
photograph objects at a distance of several miles so that they 
will appear quite near. Besides these there are all the inter- 
mediate stages. It is not necessary for a photographer to go 
deeply into the science cf optics; others have done that for 
you; you must take into consideration only the simple fact of 
how much you want to see and find out which sort of lens 
will come nearest to following your wishes. 

If your taste is toward portraits, then sit in your most com- 
fortable chair and carefully consider the situation. Notice 
how much your eye will take in, at one time, of the person 


Editor’s Note —This is the fourth of a series of six papers forming 
@ practical advanced course for amateurs in photography. 
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No. 3 — A conventional portrait 
made with a rectilinear lens 
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Apparatus—With Photographs by the Author 


who happens to be with you, or even of some certain spot in 
the room. You make your argument from the basis that a 
portrait is primarily intended to show the likeness of your 
subject, and that whatever else appears should consequently 
be less apparent to the observer at first glance. If you can 
convince yourself that for this purpose you require a lens that 
will not only see what is directly in front of it but also to the 
right and to the left, embracing an angle of eighty or ninety 
degrees, and seeing an object eight feet away as clearly as one 
fifteen feet farther, why, that is your personal concern, and 
you should on no account quarrel with your neighbor who 
thinks differently. You may some 
day change your mind. Yet, if you 
and your neighbor were to go off 


An exception may possibly be made if the photographer 
will refrain from making plates even as large as the lens is 
listed for. I know that every dealer will tell you that a lens 
of the Goertz or Zeiss type will ‘‘ cover ’’ a plate several sizes 
larger than it is listed for, and it is true; it will cover the 
plate, out to the edges, but that does not mean that you can 
make larger figures with it and keep them in drawing. At 
the same time, I can imagine that these very defects might 
be made use of to obtain a somewhat bizarre but pictorial 
effect. Illustration No.1 is an experiment of this sort. 
Imagine feet distorted to the extent this dress shows! 


No. 5 — Made with a rectilinear lens 





together on a day’s hunting for pic- 
tures in the country, it is quite pos- 
sible that he might come off second 
best when the hunter’s spoils were 
counted, presupposing an equal 
quality of knowledge and skill on 
both sides. 

The lenses we need consider for 
ordinary photographic work are 
divided mainly into the three fol- 
lowing classes: 

Wide angle: 

Rectilinear. 

Portrait. 

Wide-angle lenses are very poor 
things to use under any circum- 
stances, and they never should be 
used except when there is so little 
space between the camera and the 
object to be photographed that it is 
quite impossible to use any other; 
as, for instance, when a building 
has to be taken from the opposite 
side of a very narrow street, or 
when the interior of a very tiny 
room or cell is to be photographed. 
The view they present to you is 
never truthful, yet these are cir- 
cumstances where truth would be 
properly called a necessity. 

Next to these come the new astig- 
mats. They are made for speed 
and rectilinear qualities, but are 
of shorter focus than the old-style 
rapid rectilinear lenses and are 
vastly more expensive. They are 
excellent for the special purposes 
for which they were made; as, for 
certain types of commercial work 
made indoors, and for buildings, 
marine views and landscape views 
where speed and a photograph 
showing considerable distance are 
desired; but for portraits and nearly 
all other figure work they never 
were intended, and for that they 
absolutely should not be used. 
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Out-of-doors, however, is quite another matter. There one 
seems to need just this type to see things as they really are, 
and one has the advantage of great speed because the extreme 
depth of vision takes away nearly all necessity for dia- 
phragms, except when the light is too strong. 

If, as a beginner, you can possess only one lens, the most 
useful for all sorts of work will be an old-style rectilinear, 
leaving it wide open for indoor work and using small dia- 
phragms to get the depth of focus necessary for making pic- 
tures out-of-doors. These lenses generally record the image 
with more broad, painter-like effect than is possible with the 
new astigmats, and this is the quality which makes them good 
substitutes for the portrait lenses, which are so high in price 
that few amateurs care to invest in them. With the old rapid 
rectilinears it is the same as with the astigmats. A size 
larger than that listed to cover the size of the plate you intend 
to use them with (such as a6 % x 8% lens to use for 5 x 7 plates 
and an 8x10 with 6% x$% plates) enables you to get better 
results. It permits you, especially, to get an image large in 
proportion to the size of plate without undue distortion. Being 
obliged to make concessions to your lens because it will make 
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I also needed the kind they recommended. 
All this was simply because I gave the im- 
pression that I was not quite sure about what I 
wanted. Later I found that this eighty-five 
cents’ worth went five or six times as far as 
an ounce of another powder at thirty-five cents, 
which made exactly four flashes. 

Now we shall suppose that an entire new set 
of apparatus is to be bought, as the next step in 
advance of a small kodak. This suggests that 
a larger size is desired and brings us toa 5x7 
or6%x8% camera. Having decided upon the 
size it may be a good plan to get the bargain 
lists from two or three reliable retail dealers. 
In these you will find that they have a number 
of all sorts of lenses and cameras that are new 
or have been left on consignment by people who 
for one reason or another want to dispose of 
them. By making your first ventures in this 
way you often come across an excellent outfit 
for very little cost. As the unthinking mass of 
amateurs generally 
buy what is most 
widely advertised, the 











result is many a good 
find in these lists for 
the thoughtful ones, 
particularly among 
the rapid rectilinear 
types and old portrait 
lenses. I have one 
now that is really 
worth a very trifling 
sum because newer 
things have come to 
take its place, but 
occasionally it is an 
excellent instrument 
for unexpected pur- 
poses. Originally 
intended to make 











half-inch heads, it 
also makes charming 
interior views if one 
can get far enough off (Illustration 
No. 2). I have also used the back 
lens alone as described in the article 
on landscape photography in this 
series, and when used for its origi- 
nal purpose it is so quick that it is 
difficult to be prepared for the 
remarkable difference in timing 








No. 4—Made with a modern rectilinear lens 


hands or feet too large is not calculated to make one forget 
the mechanical end. 

There is no doubt that the modern portrait lens is an instru- 
ment splendidly adapted to its purpose, both for speed and 
definition, but with these as with others the higher price of 
some makes does not mean that they are really better than 
another of smaller cost. It is often merely a question of 
importation duties, and as these are very heavy the price is in 
some cases quite double what it should be. My own work is 
generally done with a large rapid rectilinear lens, except, for 
instance, in cases where I have used others specially adapted 
to certain illustrations for these articles. For continual use 
one lens has many advantages. You get to understand its 
little ways, and to know just about what to expect of it, so 
well that you can reduce the focusing and exposure to a con- 
dition in which you do it quite unconsciously, just because 
you feel it right; then you are free to give your attention to 
the new details that arise on every occasion that you begin to 
work. 

The camera with which the lens is used is very easily decided 
upon by consulting the catalogues of the various manufac- 
turers. It should be chosen, first, according to the size of 
piate your lens will be used for; secondly, by the length of 
bellows required by the lens you have chosen, and you must 
also be sure that the front board is sufficiently large to carry 
it. This is a necessary precaution if one intends to use an 
old-style rectilinear or a portrait lens. Lastly, you are gov- 
erned by the price you wish to pay; but remember that to 
simply get the highest-priced instrument does not in this 
matter, any more than with a lens, always mean that you get 
what suits you best. 

How to buy your apparatus is the next question. The 
dealers will offer an endless variety, so that one is tempted 
on all sides to accept what the salesman advises. The 
advice he gives is generally in perfect sincerity, so far as it 
goes, but he does not understand any of the ideas or ambi- 
tions of the broader side of photography. From the very 
nature of his work and environment he cannot be expected to 
get beyond the narrow grooves of textbooks and catalogues, 
even if he knows as much as that. I occasionally have a good 
deal of amusement over an inquiry on my part about some- 
thing I may need. Generally, if I ask a dealer why a certain 
thing he recommends is good to use, the reply resolves itself 
into, ‘‘ Well, everybody does;’’ and you cannot get anything 
more definite. There was an instance a few weeks ago ina 
talk over the telephone about flash powders. I wanted to 
know about all the different kinds the dealer had. Especially 
I wanted to know about magnesium ribbon. The salesman 
was quite sure I didn’t want that. ‘‘ But why?’’ 

“* Nobody uses it,’’ he finally replied. 

“Yes, but why ?’’ 

“Well, it’s too expensive.’’ 

“* How is it too expensive?’’ and severa) other questions, 
eventually got a reply that it ‘‘ Costs eighty-five cents;’’ and 
I only persuaded him to send me some by saying that 


when the change is made from 
another lens to occasional use of 
that one. 

Buying lenses this way you also have the opportunity of 
getting them on approval, and this is the really important 
point. No lens, either new or previously used, should ever 
be purchased without an understanding that it is to be sub- 
ject to exchange within a certain time if you so desire. Even 
lenses of the same series will vary a 
great deal, so that if you give the 
matter a little thought it will be easy 


No. 2—An interior, made with a portrait lens 


Or, if your taste leads you to outdoor photography, you will 
find the same methods apply to an outfit more suitable for that 
purpose. Your camera, for better protection, may be inclosed 
in a permanent sole-leather box, and the lens, if you decide 
on an astigmat, will probably have to be a new one unless 
you wait your opportunity of getting one in other ways. 

But having got so far in either case you are now ready to 
consider the brand of plates you will use, unless previous 
experience has already decided the matter for you. This is 
one place, however, where the most expensive are usually the 
best. They contain a larger quantity of silver in the sensitive 
coating, and you get the benefit of this in your photographic 
result along with some other advantages, due to careful han- 
dling, such as freedom from dust holes, an even thickness of 
glass upon which the emulsion is spread, better results in the 
dark parts of the picture and greater speed. I find that among 


No. 1—The defects of an astigmat for certain purposes shown in the distortions of the skirt 





to realize why these precautions are 
advised. 

To continue our example, we shall 
suppose that, as it is winter-time, 
you will find most to do indoors; so 
you decide that a rectilinear will 
answer the purpose best. In the 
lists you have received you perhaps 
find one you wish—a ¥ x 9 (English 
size), of which the price may be 
twenty-five dollars. The next step 
will be to arrange for its delivery 
on the terms I have described. This 
can always be arrived at by sending 
the amount in question to prove your 
good faith, and there is no doubt 
that you in turn will be treated with 
the same fairness. 

The lens in your possession, you 
will at once find out its focal length. 
This is done in a half-darkened room 
by holding it toward a well-lighted 
window with one hand while with the 
other you measure the distance be- 
tween the lens and a view of the 
landscape or houses outside which 
is reflected on a sheet of white paper 
held behind the lens. The distance 
from the lens at which this view 
appears perfectly clear upon the 
paper will be the focal length of that 
particular lens. By a foot rule, from 
the back of a 7x9 (English size) I 
have at present before me to the 
white board, is exactly ten inches. 
That means that the camera must 
have a bellows capable of extending 
to about four inches more. With the 
camera will comea plate holder, 
which should be provided with hard 
rubber slides, as the papier-mache 
ones are notatall durable. It may 
be that after several days’ trial you 
will want to have another lens for 
the sake of comparison; perhaps the 
second will satisfy you, or possibly 
you may prefer the first one after all. 
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amateurs the isochromatic brands are used altogether too 


much. It is an unnecessary precaution, and as they are so 
sensitive to even the dark-room light it is difficult to watch 
the development as one should. Suppose a violet dress does 
come out white, what is the difference, anyway, so long as your 
picture shows a graceful and well-arranged idea? And if a 
red dress is going to come out darker, why, just allow for it 
by letting in more light or adding a little to the exposure. 
‘* Blue eyes’’ is the general excuse, but very few people have 
eyes of that color, and when you do get one for a subject it is 
not so very hard to select a pose of the head that will get over 
the difficulty without destroying the likeness. Out-of-doors 
(except for very late afternoon pictures) a plate that is a trifle 
slower than those used indoors is to be preferred; it is less 
liable to show the effects of over or under exposure, and this 
is of importance because our working light is so much 
stronger; just about ten times quicker usually. 

About shutters, they are nearly all of excellent mechanism, 
manufactured in America with the same precision as a watch; 
but they are unfortunately used quite too often by photograph- 
ers. It is much better to begin without one. 

A substitute for the tripod which suggested itself to me 
lately was an adjustable bookstand on casters, such as inva- 
lidsuse. I think that with some very slight changes it offers 
possibilities for use at home. A convenience of this kind has 
to be thought out by each one for himself, as the maker of 
photographic supplies does not seem to be in any hurry to 
supply this need; at the same time so many useless and con- 
fusing etceteras are provided that it is very hard to be wise, 
and to avoid getting things that will be of no real help and 
which will only hamper the artistic instinct. One’s attitude 
should be, How much can I do without? instead of, How 
much more do I need? 


The Captain 
By H 
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NINETEENTH CHAPTER 
S THE messenger stood before the Agent, delivering his 
A message with shadowy silence and swiftness, Elsie 
thrilled with the dramatic significance of the scene. 

With.a few gestures Curtis dismissed the man and, turning, 
translated his message. ‘‘ He says the settlers below us have 
fled toward Pifion City, taking all their goods with them. 
The Tetongs are all in camp except the young men who are 
scouting for the chiefs to see what it all means. That mob of 
cowboys took delight no doubt in scattering consternation as 
they passed.’’ 

“Wilson is coming across the street,’’ said Jennie. 
has an Indian with him.”’ 

‘** Another scout,’’ said Curtis. ‘‘ Now, I shall let you know 
all that goes on, but I must ask you all—but Lawson—to 
leave me the library totransact this businessin. The Indians 
will feel more at ease.’’ 

As they all moved across the hall to the sitting-room Elsie 
said: ‘‘ It seems like being at army headquarters.’’ 

** It is a little like a commander’s tent in the field. 
we dared to throw that old Sheriff off the Reservation. 
has no right to be snooping round here,’’ said Jennie. 

Curtis at this moment appeared. ‘‘ My message was from 
the farmer at Willow Creek. Hesaysall his employees, with 
one or two exceptions, have disappeared; that the band of 
Crawling Elk was threatened by a mob of white men early this 
morning, and that they are all breaking camp in order to flee 
to the hills. All the settlers on the Willow are-hurrying their 
women and children down toward Pifion City. The whole 
country has been alarmed by the menace of the coroner’s 
inquest, the coroner’s party being camped above the Agency 
at Johnson’s ranch waiting the Sheriff’s return. The deputies 
had not reached there when this letter was written,’’ added 
Curtis. ‘If the Sheriff’s woid is of any value to them the 
crowd will disperse to-night. I am sending a message of 
reassurance to the farmer and to the settlers.”’ 

‘It’s getting mighty serious, don’t you think so?’’ asked 
Parker. ‘‘I wish the troops were here. Can’t we hurry 
them up?’”’ 

‘* No; all that can be done has been done. I shall depend 
on you not to betray anything that goes on here. And in the 
presence of the Sheriff I wish you would all be especially 
guarded. You might engage him in a game of ‘ cinch’ after 
dinner. Anything to keep him out of my way.”’ 

““We’ll take care of him,’’. said Jennie. ‘‘ I’m going to 
look after dinner now. Mary is nervous and flighty.’’ 

Curtis went back to his library, where Lawson still sat. 
Wilson had returned to the office. 

“TI guess you’re right, Lawson. Those fellows planned to 
produce a panic this morning when they sent out the two 
armed squads to meet here. Apparently they have alarmed 
the whole country. I didn’t think they would be so foolish.”’ 

** What can you expect of a mob that would send a Sheriff 
into a Reservation as leader of a lynching party, without even 
the name of a suspect to work upon?”’ 

One by one Curtis called on his trusted Tetong employees 
and, quieting their fears, put them io their duties. Special 
policemen were uniformed and sent to carry his commands to 
the encampments on the hills. He ordered the head men of 
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each band to come to the Agency for council at once and to 
tell their people to be quiet, and the tranquilizing effect of his 


Editor's Note—This story began in The Saturday Evening Post 
of December 14, 1901. 
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Pet Words and Phrases 
By William Mathews, LL.D. 


NE of the weaknesses—often amusing, sometimes 
unpleasant —of some men, even cultivated ones, is the 
excessive use of pet words and phrases. Rufus Choate, in 
arguing a law case before Chief Justice Shaw, contended that 
the return of a sheriff on a writ which he had served—in 
which return he had repeated a certain word two or three 
times —was insufficient. The judge having replied that it 
was good in substance, though faulty in form, Choate 
rejoined: ‘‘ But don’t you think, Your Honor, that he has 
rather overworked the participle ?”’ 

There are some speakers and writers who have a trick of 
overworking certain words and phrases which for some inex- 
plicable reason have become the favorite ones of their vocabu- 
lary. Some of these pet expressions are kept so continually 
on duty that they seem like tortured ghosts, and one can 
almost fancy he hears them crying out: ‘‘ Let me go now; 
have you not done with me yet?’’ 

There is no surer mark of poverty of language and of bad 
taste than the frequent and ever-recurring use of terms and 
phrases which have been worn threadbare by repetition. 
Unfortunately, there is no one of a man’s idiosyncrasies or 
characteristics of which he is commonly more ignorant than 
of the shibboleths of his individual dialect. 

Chateaubriand, the brilliant author of The Genius of 
Christianity and The Martyrs, used to ‘‘ overwork the parti- 
ciple’’ in his writings as badly as did the Massachusetts 
sheriff. It is said that in printing a work of his the type- 
setters throughout the office exhausted the letters a, 2, ¢, 
which was a mystery to them till a critical friend pointed out 
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bearing began to make itself felt. The threads of the whole 
tangle were at last in his hands, and when he received the 
Sheriff at six o’clock he was confident that all would be quiet 
in the morning. 

Two Horns came down from the hills and at Curtis’ order 
gathered his band around his own teepee to camp until their 
fears were allayed. Together with the old chief Curtis made 
a tour of the huts and teepees, making it plain that all was 
quiet and that no more armed men would come among them 
to incite violence. 

‘The cattlemen have turned back for fear of the Little 
Father and of Washington,’’ said Two Horns to all his peo- 
ple, and they were glad of his words. 


TWENTIETH CHAPTER 


HE Sheriff came to dinner a little shamefacedly, but Calvin 
was profoundly pleased and on his very best behavior. 
Being Deputy-Sheriff had its manifest advantages. 

‘* Now, see here, Winters,’’ he said confidentially as they 
were going across the road; ‘‘ you mustn’t talk politics round 
the ladies over there.’’ 

** Politics! ’’ 

“*You know what I mean. You keep to the weather and 
the crops, and let this murder case alone for a minute or two 
or I’1l bat you one for luck.’’ 

Winters took this threat as a sign of their good under- 
standing and remarked jocosely : 

‘* You —— young cub, I’ll break you in two for a leather 
cent.’’ 

‘* That’s all right, Jeff, but what I say goes.’” And remem- 
bering old Joe Streeter’s political pull the Sheriff was silent. 

Jennie kept the conversation pleasantly inconsequential by 
a cheery tale of the doings of a certain Chinaman she had 
once tried to train into a cook, and Calvin, laughing heartily, 
matched her experience with that of his mother while keeping 
house in Pifion City one winter. This left Elsie to a little 
conversation with Curtis. 

‘* You ntust let me see this council to-night,’’ she said, and 
her request had the note of a command. 

‘* I know how you feel,’’ he said, ‘‘ and I wish I could do 
so, but I can’t make an exception in your favor without 
offending the Parkers.’’ 

** You are the genetal,’’ she said smilingly. ‘‘ If you see 
fit to invite us and leave them out they can only complain. 
I’m going to stay with Jennie anyhow.’’ 

‘* In that case we can manage it.’’ 

‘Do you know what I think? You’ve instigated this 
whole affair to convert me to your point of view!’’ She 
laughed at his blank look. ‘‘ Really, the whole thing is like 
aplay. I’m nota bit frightened. It’s precisely like sitting 
in a private box and seeing the wolves tear holes in Davy 
Crockett’s cabin — you are the manager.”’ 

** Well, why not? When the Princess tours the provinces 
all sorts of historical pageants are presented. It is her due.’’ 
And as he spoke he observed for the first time the significant 
absence of the ring from her finger. The shock threw him 
into a moment’s swift surmise — and when he looked up at her 
she was flushed and uneasy. She recovered herself first, and 
though her hand remained on the table it was turned from 
him. 

‘*T hope this council to-night will not fail. 
see it.’’ 

‘* They will come!’’ he replied confidently. 
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the cause in the author’s exorbitant partiality for the French 
participial termination, azt, which he constantly used instead 
of the pronoun and the verb. 

It was said of the British prime minister, William Pitt, 
that he swayed his audiences by stately, sonorous, flowing 
sentences, in which a couple of powdered lackeys of adjec- 
tives waited on every substantive. The great Edinburgh 
reviewer, Jeffrey, had a similar strong partiality for the same 
part of speech, if we may believe that merry wag, Sydney 
Smith, who writes to a friend: ‘‘ Jeffrey has been here with 
his adjectives, which always travel with him.’’ There was a 
student in Harvard College some sixty-two years ago who 
had a trick of languidly drawling his sentences and ending 
them with the phrase, ‘‘and—so—on.’’ One evening he 
burst a button off his coat, upon which one of ‘‘ the boys”’ 
said: ‘‘ Jones,—don’t — you —think — you — had — better — 
go—home—and — get —a— button, and—sew—on?”’ 

The pet word of the once popular ‘‘ Country Parson,”’ 
A. K. H. Boyd, which is made to do duty on almost every page 
of his Jast work, Twenty-five Years of St. Andrews, was 
“‘ outstanding.’’ The absurdity into which one may be 
betrayed by such a habit is ludicrously illustrated by an 
anecdote that used to be told by the poet, James Russell 
Lowell, of two college acquaintances of his. The habitual 
phrase with which one of them modified every observation 
concerning other persons was, ‘‘ for him.’’ 

Being asked one day by Mr. Lowell: ‘‘ Didn’t Mr. —— 
die very suddenly?’’ the reply was: ‘‘ Well—yes; very sud- 
denly —for him.’’ 

The other acquaintance qualified every statement with the 
word ‘‘temporarily.’’ When asked, ‘‘ Where is H. now?’’ 
“Oh, he has cut his throat,’”” was the reply. ‘‘ Cut his 
throat?’’ ‘‘ Yes—/temporarily.”’ 
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The dinner came to an end with the Sheriff in excellent 
temper. Lawson offered cigars and tolled him across the road 
to the office, leaving Curtis free to take a quiet smoke in the 
library. 

He took on bodily immobility as he lay back in his chair, 
but his mind was feverishly active, and in the swirl of his 
doubts and speculations the question of Elsie’s ring came 
oftenerthanit should. Did it mean that she had broken with 
Lawson? Or had she merely forgotten it? The flush of joy 
he felt at seeing her finger bare of a pledge was succeeded 
by a twinge of shame at his disloyalty to a friend who had 
shown himself a very present help in time of trouble. 

He resolutely set to work to present the situation of the 
Sheriff's presence concisely to the Department in a telegram. 
He was at work upon this when the girls entered the room, 
and while Jennie closed the curtains and lit the lamp Elsie 
came over to him to say sympathetically: 

“* Are you tired, Captain Curtis?’’ 

““Yes—a little. The worst of it is I keep saying : ‘J so 
and so happens then I must do thus and thus,’ and that is the 
hardest work in the world. I can deal with actual, well- 
defined conditions, even riots and mobs, but fighting suppo- 
sitions is like grappling with ghosts.’’ 

‘*IT know what you mean,’’ she replied quickly. ‘‘ But I 
want to ask you— could father be of any help if I telegraphed 
him to come?’’ 

He sat up very straight as she spoke, but did not reply till 
he turned her suggestion over in his mind. ‘‘ No;-at least 
not now. What troubles me is this: the papers will be filled 
with scare-heads to-morrow morning; your father will see 
them and will be alarmed about you.’’ 

“*T will wire him that I am all right.’ 

‘* Yes, you could do that, and I think you are safe, but at 
the same time he will think you ought not to be here; he will 
blame me for allowing you to come in, and, what is worst of 
all, he will wire you to come out.’’ 

“* Suppose I refuse to go— would that be the best of all?’’ 
Her face was distinctly arch of line. 

His heart responded to her lure, but his words were meas- 
ured as he answered: ‘I’m afraid I couldn’t conspire with 
you —the responsibility would be too great. It will be hard 
to convince him that you are not in danger.’’ 

She sobered. ‘‘ There really 7s danger then?’’ 

““Oh, yes; so long as those settlers are in their present 
mood.’’ 

“* You think I ought to go, then?’”’ 

He looked at her with eyes that were wistful and searching. 

‘“Yes; Isuppose you ought. Captain Maynard will be here 
to-morrow with a troop of cavalry, and as soon as possible I 
shall ask him to escort you to the railway, unless things 
change radically for the better.’’ 

‘* But the danger will be over then?’’ 

‘Yes, to us—but to your father it will seem to be intensi- 
fying.’’ 

‘*T will not go on that account! As Mr. Lawson says, the 
safest place will be right here. I have the greatest confidence 
in your command of these people—and so has Mr. Lawson.”’ 

Lawson’s name again changed the current of his emotion. 
He suddenly realized how dangerously sweet it was to sit thus 
in his own library with that glorious face opposite him. 

His tone was studiously genial as he said: ‘‘ Lawson is a 
comfort to me. He is absolutely fearless, and his knowledge 
of the Tetongs, and of the cattlemen, too, is of the greatest 


























helpto me. He saw the need of sending for troops, and while 
I was engaged with the Sheriff wrote an order and slipped it 
‘under my hand to sign.’’ His eyes grew humorous again. 
“Under cover of the loud cracking of the Sheriff’s oaths we 
conferred briskly.’’ 

The sound of a tapping on the window made them both 
start. 

‘* Another of my men,’’ he said, rising. Then turning to 
her with grave tenderness he added: ‘‘ Miss Brisbane, this 
will be an exciting night, but I hope you feel that if any real 
danger threatens I will think of you first of all. I hope you 
are to stay with Jennie?’’ 

‘‘T mean to, but we want to know all that goes on. We 
don’t want to be battened down like passengers in a storm at 
sea. There is nothing so trying to nerves.’’ 

‘Very well, I promise not to leave you in ignorance,’’ and 
raising the curtain he signed to the man without to enter. It 
was Crow, the captain of the police. 

‘‘Two Dog has just come in from Willow Creek,’’ he 
reported. ‘‘He says the cattlemen are still camped by 
Johnson’s ranch. They all held a council this afternoon.”’ 

‘* Are any of the head men here?’’ 

‘Ves, they are eating supper at my teepee. 
see you very bad.’’ 

‘Tell them to come over at once; the council will take 
place here.’’ 

After the officer went out Curtis moved the easy chairs to 
one side of the room and set other plain ones in a semi- 
circular row at the other. Hardly was he settled when Elk, 
Grayman and Two Horns entered the room and after shaking 
hands took the seats assigned them. Their faces were grave 
and Grayman’s brow was knotted with lines of anxiety. He 
was a small man with long brown hair, braided and adorned 
with tufts of the fine feathers which grow under the eagle’s 
wings. He was handsome and neatly dressed, the direct 
antithesis to Crawling Elk, who was tall and dark with a 
homely, good-humored face seamed with wrinkles; a face that 
would be recognized as typical of the Tetong man of bones 
and blood. Two Horns, distinctly less concerned than the 
others, unrolled his 
pipe and began fill- 
ing it, while Curtis 
resumed his writing. 

Jennie, looking in 
at the door, recog- 
nized the chiefs and 
they all rose politely 
to shake hands with 
her. 

“T am coming to 
the council,’’ she said 
to Two Horns. 

He smiled. 
“Squaws no come 
council —no good.’’ 

“No, no; heap 
good,’’ she replied. 
“Wecome. Chiefs 
heap talk — we catch- 
um coffee.’’ 

‘*Good, good!”’ he 
replied. ‘‘ After coun- 
cil, feast.’’ 

One by one the other 
chiefs slipped in and 
took their places, till 
all the bands were 
represented save that 
of Red Wolf. Then 
Curtis sent for the 
Sheriff and Calvin, 
and Jennie and Elsie 
and Lawson came in. 
When all were seated 
Curtis began his talk 
by saying to the chief- 


Elk wants to 


tains: 
“Vou know this 
young man!’”’ He 


pointed at Calvin. 
“Some of you know 
thisman.’’ He touched 
the Sheriff. ‘‘He is 
the White War: Chief 
of all the country be- 
yond where Grayman 
lives. He comes to 
tell us that a herder 
has been killed over 
by the Muddy Spring. 
He thinks it was done by a Tetong. The white people are 
very angry and they say you must find the murderer. Do you 
know of any one who has threatened to do this thing?”’ 

Curtis spoke in English in order that the Sheriff could hear 
all that was said and have no complaint to make afterward, 
and Lawson translated it into Sioux. 

One by one the chiefs replied: ‘“‘ I do not know who did 
this thing. I have heard no one speak of it asa thing good to 

done. We are all sad.”’ 

Two Horns said: ‘‘I think it hard that a whole tribe should 
suffer because the white man thinks one red man has done a 
Wrong thing.’’ 

Grayman spoke sadly: ‘‘ My people have had much trouble 

ause the cattlemen want to drive their herds up the Willow, 
and we are like men to keep the door. It is our duty —the 
Same as you should say to a policeman—‘ Do not let any- 
body come in my house.’ Therefore, we have been accused 
of killing the cattle and stealing things. But this is not true. 
I remembered your words and I did nothing to make these 
People angry —but some of my young men threw stones to 
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drive the sheep back and then the herder fired at them with a 
revolver. This was not our fault.’’ 

** He lies!’’ said the Sheriff hotly. ‘‘ No one has fired a 
gun. His men were riding down the sheep and the herder 
rocked ’em away.’’ 

‘“You admit the sheep were on the Reservation, then?’’ 
asked Curtis. 

** Well— yes—temporarily. They were being watered.’’ 

“Well, we won’t go into that now,’’ said Curtis. Turning 
to the chiefs and speaking with great solemnity, using the 
sign-language at times, he said: 

‘* Now, Grayman, Elk, Two Horns, Standing Water, Lone 
Man and Crow, listen to me. Among white men it is the law 
that when any one has done a wrong thing — when he steals 
or murders—he is punished. If he kills a man he is killed 
by the chief, not by the relatives of the man who is slain. [If 
a Tetong has shot this herder then he must suffer for it—he 
and no one else. If you know who did this it is your duty 
to give him up to the law. I want you to go back to your 
people and search hard to find who killed this white man. 
Will you do this?”’ . 

One by one they answered: ‘‘Aye—we will do as you say,’’ 
and their solemnity of utterance attested their sincerity. 

‘*T want to say a word,’’ said the Sheriff. 

‘Not now,’’ replied Curtis. ‘‘ These people are my 
charges. Whatever is said to them I will say;’’ and at his 
gesture they rose and went soberly out into the night. 

Curtis turned to Lawson. ‘* You were kind enough to offer 
the Sheriff a bed in your quarters; may I trouble you to show 
him the way? I assume he is as tired as the rest of us.’’ 

Lawson, who understood the game, rose and said: ‘‘ No 
trouble. If Sheriff Winters will come with me I’11 pilot him 
to his couch. It isn’t downy, but it will rest a tired man 
Calvin, you will bunk alongside.’’ 

** All right, Professor.’’ Calvin rose reluctantly, and as he 
stood in the door he said in a low voice to Jennie: ‘‘ Now, if 
you want me any time just send for me.”’ 

** Hold the Sheriff level —that’s what you do for me.’’ 

“Tl see that he don’t get gay,’’ he replied heartily. 





After the Sheriff and his deputy had gone out Jennie said: 
**T’ll go get some milk for you—Oh!”’ she gasped; “‘ I forgot 
the coffee for the head men! You dismissed them so 
abruptly.’’ 

** Ah, well, they didn’t need very much,’’ said her brother 
consolingly. ‘* They had just eaten.’’ 

After Jennie went out into the dining-room Elsie sat with 
her elbows on the table gazing in silence toward the empty 
fireplace. It was plain she was tired. 

Curtis saw it and said: ‘‘I regret more than I can say the 
worry and discomfort all this brings to you.’’ 

“Oh, I’m not thinking of myself this time; I am thinking 
of the hopeless task you have set yourself. You can’t solve 
this racial question—it’s too big and too complicated.”’ 

Lawson returning a few moments later, Curtis looked at 
Jennie. ‘‘ I think you girls had better go to bed. Your eyes 
are heavy-lidded with weariness.’’ 

“* Aren’t you going to sleep?’’ asked Jennie anxiously. 

**T shall lie down here on the sofa—1I must be where I can 
hear the tap of my couriers on the window. Good-night.’’ 
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Both girls rose at his word and Elsie said: ‘‘ It seems cruel 
that you cannot go to bed after such a wearisome day.’’ 

* You forget that I am a soldier,’’ he said, and saluted as 
they passed. He observed that Lawson merely bowed when 
she said ‘*‘ Good-night’’ politely. 

When they were alone Lawson turned and spoke with 
forced carelessness: 

“*T think I will turn in—all seems secure till 
Oh, yes—the telegram — have you sent that?’’ 

** No, here it is; read it while I call a messenger.’’ He 
tapped on the window and almost instantly a Tetong rose from 
his blanket. ‘‘ Tony, I have a long ride for you.”’ 

‘All right,’’ replied the faithful fellow cheerfully 

““T want you to take some letters to Pifion City —come 
round to the door.’’ As he stepped into the light he appeared 
to be a boy of twenty, black-eyed and yellow-skinned, with 
thin and sensitive lips. ‘‘ You take the letters to the post 
office— you understand?—and these dispatches to the tele 
graph office.’’ 

‘* Pay money ?”’ 

““No pay. Can you go now 

‘* Yes, go now.’’ . 

.** Very well, take the best pony inthe corral. Good-night.’’ 

The young fellow put the letters away in the inside pocket 
of his blue coat, buttoned it tightly and slipped out into the 
moonless night, and was swallowed up by the darkness 

Lawson watched him go and said: ‘‘ I shouldn’t want that 
ride and yet how cheerfully he sets out. Well, so long, old 
man. Call me if I can be of any use.’’ 

‘“*T see a light burning in Wilson’s office; ask him to step 
over here, will you, kindly?’’ 

‘Certainly. Good-night.’’ 

** Good-night.’’ 

Wilson reported at once and to Curtis’ question replied 

““No, nothing new. The mob has gone into camp over 
there. I’m expecting Barker in every minute. He would be 
able to report the temper of the convention —the Indians can 
only look on from a distance.’’ 

** Well, I shall keep watch and ward here,’’ said Curtis 

‘and I guess you'd 


morning 
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better ‘make down’ 
in the office.’’ 
““T’ve done that 


already. Did you 
get off the wire and 
letters?’’ 

‘Tony has just set 


out.’’ 

After Wilson shut 
the door Curtis sank 
back into the big 


chair of his library and 
closed his eyes in deep 
thought. As he fore 
cast the enormous 
and tragic results of 
the return of that 
armed throng of reck 
less cattlemen he 
shuddered. It would 
all but destroy the 
Tetongs, nullifying all 
he had been trying to 
do for them. 

Some one knocked 
softly on the door, and 
Jennie came in. 

“It’s worrisome 
business being Indian 
Agent, after all, isn’t 
it, George?’”’ 

“*Oh! I don’t know 
this is our first worry— 
it will soon be over.’’ 

A knock at the outer 
door startled them. 

Calvin Streeter en 
tered—a little abashed 
at seeing Jennie 
Meeting Curtis’ look of 
inquiry he said: ‘‘Cap, 
I’ve been a-studyin’ 
on this thing a good 
deal, and I’ve come to 
the conclusion that 
you’re right on all 
these counts, and I’ve 
concluded to ride over 
the hill and see if I 
can’t argue the boys 

Perhaps I can head 


—" they say you must find the murderer” 


out of their notion to kill somebody. 
‘em off. Good-night.’’ 

After he went out Jennie said: ‘‘I call that the Grace of 
God working in the soul of man.’’ 

Curtis looked at her keenly. ‘‘I call it 
sanctifying the heart of a cowboy.’’ 

She tossed her head a little. ‘‘ Do we women go on the 
pay-rolls as Assistant Agents?’’ 

‘*Not if we men can prevent it. What kind of a report 
would it make if I were forced to say: ‘At this moment 
Miss So-and-so came to my aid, and by inviting the men in to 
dinner completely disarmed their hostility ’?’’ 

She changed her tone to one of mystery. ‘‘ Did 
notice that Elsie Bee Bee’s engagement ring was gone?’ 

He put her from his knee. ‘‘ Now, see here, Jennie, you 
were sleepy half an hour ago and should be now.’ 

She smiled. ‘‘ There is a great change in Elsie ail the 
same. She treats me like a sister — good-night.’’ 


love of woman 


you 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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@French people put $486,000,000 into an Isthmian 
canal and received —an interesting lesson in geography. 


€@ According to the pictures some of the angels wear 
trailing dresses, but there are no birds’ wings in their hats. 


€ Miss Columbia is enjoying the popularity that belongs 
to the richest young woman of the world. All the nations 
want her to be their Valentine this year, and she has so much 
heart that she cannot refuse a single one of them. 


@Reform is the cry. Poor Lo is to have his hair 
cut and to stop painting his cheeks. This is the official order 
on one of the Reservations. But if the Indian, why not the 
football player? The discrimination seems unjust. 


€Those who lay upon supposititious Boer emissaries 
the blame for the sinking of a British ship, mule-laden, bound 
for South Africa from New Orleans, overlook a simpler 
explanation which will at omce occur to every one familiar 
with the characteristics of the American mule. 


@King Edward VII would succeed as a politician. 
The new postage stamps will make his features familiar even 
to those English people who do not take American illustrated 
papers; and the penny stamps are red to please the English 
and the half-penny ones are green to please the Irish. 


@Germans drink more beer than Frenchmen and 
Britons combined. Frenchmen drink more wine than 
Germans and Britons combined. Britons drink more spirits 
than both Germans and Frenchmen. Americans drink more 
water than do Germans, Frenchmen and Britons. And 
Americans have passed all three in the race for industrial 
supremacy. 


Clf we are to accept the dictum of an enthusiastic 
Chicago University professor, we shall say of Washington that 
he was not only first in war, first in peace, and first in the 
hearts of his countrymen, but that he was also first in the 
supreme mastery of English prose. The worthy professor 
declares Washington to have been the superior of either 
Macaulay or Stevenson in this regard. 


€That many germs, when confronted with water, 
deliberately commit suicide to escape from that fluid, is the 
news that is seriously wired from Chicago as one of the dis- 
coveries given out to a feverishly anxious public by a con- 
vention of scientists there. And the question immediately 
arises: Are they tramp germs that they so dislike water, or 
do they grow desperate in the presence of Aqua Chicagoensis? 
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Yachts are Trumps 


HE dictionary says that a yacht is a vessel used for pleas- 
ure trips or for racing. Evidently dictionary makers do 
not know everything. The yacht is becoming one of the 
most important agencies by which international relations are 
affected for good or ill. The visit of the America to England 
in 1851 meant, for millions of Englishmen, a new discovery 
of this continent. Dunraven’s exploits in 1895 paved the 
way for the Venezueian message. In the past few years, 
Lipton, with his Shamrocks, has been knitting together the 
fabric of Anglo-American friendship which Chamberlain and 
Kitchener have unraveled. 

When Germany was coquetting with England, the Kaiser 
bought a British yacht and raced her in English and 
Continental regattas. Now that Germany’s feelings have 
changed, he has ordered another yacht in America, has invited 
President Roosevelt’s daughter to christen it, and has an- 
nounced that he will send his brother in imperial state to 
grace the ceremony. 

Certainly after this a yacht will be considered something 
more than a rich man’s toy. It is becoming a recognized 
instrument of diplomacy. The relations among the Powers 
used to be judged by the warmth of the greetings extended 
by their sovereigns to the foreign ministers at their courts. 
A cool remark of Napoleon III to the Austrian Ambassador 
at a reception in 1859 told the excited world that war between 
France and Austria was imminent. Hereafter, the diploma- 
tist may take to studying the yachting calendars. If he sees 
a boat belonging to the Austrian Emperor enter a regatta at 
Nice, he will know that the Triple Alliance is shaky and that 
Austria is coquetting with France. If he observes Kaiser 
Wilhelm’s new American-built craft lifting cups at Cowes, he 
will say to himself that the tide of Anglophobia in Germany 
is on the ebb. 

A naval demonstration of this sort is certainly better than 
one carried out by fleets of truculent battleships. And if 
yachts are to be trumps in the diplomacy of the future, 
Americans will have the satisfaction of knowing that they are 
right in the game. 
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Distance lends enchantment to the few. 
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The Explanation of Our Success 


A BRITON who visited this country recently to find out for 

himself and for others the causes of American leadership 
thinks that he got to the bottom of our astonishing manufac- 
turing superiority. He reports his conclusions to an impor- 
tant body of his own country. Hesays: ‘‘ The explanation 
is a simpler matter than one would have thought, and lies 
chiefly in, first, the really amazing completeness of the tech- 
nical knowledge, and the devotion to their work, of the 
American employers, and next, in the really terrific energy 
that the American workman throws into his work.’’ It is 
very pleasant to find an observer getting away from such 
things as unions and the costs of material and the larger 
natural facilities, and appreciating the individual factors in 
the great problem. 

Many are of the opinion that this country owes its wealth 
to the possession of boundless resources. In a sense it does. 
But the country with simple natural wealth is sometimes full 
of poverty. We find the fact illustrated in Alaska. Long 
after the purchase of that possession it was regarded as little 
more than an investment in ice, useful to have because of its 
geographical position. But_all the time gold was there, and 
when the gold was found another story was told. Men 
rushed in thousands to Alaska and within a year it became 
an Eldorado. 

Some of the tropical countries are rich beyond the dreams 
of avarice, but they have no money in their treasuries, no 
prosperity in their people. Some day the enterprising man 
will begin to work and there will be new millionaires. In 
our own land the sections that are naturally the richest have 
until recently been the poorest —all because the magic wand 
of labor was hung in the shade. The Yankees did not 
become the leaders because of gifts of the soil or of the rocks, 
but from the fact that they developed their brains and learned 
how to toil intelligently. 

It took hard work to turn the prairies into waving fields, 
to tunnel deep down into the mines, to dig the ore and to use 
the various products toward the common end of industrial 
utility. As the work went on the study of methods gave the 
mind problems with which to wrestle, and the man who was 
ahead had to keep on learning in order that those who fol- 
lowed might not pass him in the race. The technical school 
was a step beyond the individual training—and thus the 
experience and the wisdom of men of success were brought 
together and the new generations were able to know as much 
at the beginning of their careers as those preceding them had 
learned in their entire lives. So this American leadership 
has been no sudden thing, but the gradual gathering of strong 
and virile forces, until in its present sweep it exceeds any- 
thing mankind has ever before known. 

In paying tribute to the accurate knowledge of the 
American employer the Briton was right. Fancy heads that 
draw large salaries are not known in the best undertakings 
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in America. Most of the presidents of our railroads can run 
a locomotive, survey a new line or help to repair a break 
in the machinery. The young son of the millionaire, instead 
of sitting a few hours each day on the leather-cushioned chair 
in the front office, must go into the shops and work his way 
up. We do not count our workmen as so very much better 
than those of England, for humanity is pretty much the same 
everywhere, but we do know that they work under better 
advantages; they have opportunity always ahead of them, 
with its fine and substantial stimulus, and they are willing to 
work hard and work well because they are conscious that the 
man over them knows how the work should be done and what 
are the quality and quantity of their toil. 

Thus American labor is driven and permeated by intelli- 
gence, and that is the great thing after all. It is American 
brain behind American muscle that has wrought all this won- 
der which is bringing investigators from foreign climes on 
every steamship, and which is just beginning to make its real 
strength known. 
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A place for everything is not nearly so hard to 
manage as to have a thing for every place. 


i) 
The Philanthropist in the Poorhouse 


TALE almost incredible in its pitifulness, a tale with the 
sombre bitterness of Ecclesiastes, comes from across the 
ocean. A man whose life has been devoted to beneficence, 
whose fortune has been scattered in doing good to mankind, 
whose splendid work is known throughout the world, is in 
the most helpless poverty. He is, in fact, said to be actually 
an inmate of a poorhouse. And when, recently, a glorious 
reward was made to him on account of his public services, 
creditors took legal steps to intercept the money. Yet there 
must be somewhat of comfort to him, somewhat of consola- 
tion, in knowing that, even though he eats the bread of 
poverty, he and his achievements are honored by a grateful 
world. 

On a June day in 1859 there was a fearful battle at Solferino, 
witnessed by Garibaldi, by the Emperor of Austria and by 
Napoleon III. The battle raged fiercely for fifteen hours 
and at its close over thirty thousand wounded men lay upon 
the field. 

A Swiss gentleman, Henri Dunant, was a spectator of the 
battle and of many of its horrors, and he worked with intense 
eagerness, in aid of the inefficient surgical service, to assuage 
the agony of the suffering men. When he finally left the 
battlefield it was not only with a deep impression of the hor- 
rors of war but with a high determination to do what he 
could to lighten those horrors in the future. 

Through his ponderings on the subject he finally produced 
and developed the noble plan of uniting the nations of the 
world in a league for the amelioration of suffering on battle- 
fields. Possessing the faculty of organization, he arranged 
for an international conference which was held at Geneva in 
1863. The conference was a success and was followed bya 
convention in the same city in August of 1864. And at this 
convention, at which representatives of sixteen separate gov- 
ernments were gathered, the Red Cross Society was organ- 
ized. In all, fully forty governments have up to the present 
time signed the Red Cross agreement and numberless organ- 
izations have been formed to carry out the idea in all parts of 
the world. The Red Cross Society has worked incalculable 
good. The wounded and the dying have been soothed and 
cared for, and surgeons and nurses have been protected in 
their work of mercy. 

All this has been the outcome of the work of Henri Dunant; 
the result of his labor is a world’s league for the good of 
mankind. 

Nor did he stop with the organization of the Society. He 
continued to spend freely of his time and of his money for 
the good of the world. Then commercial disaster came sud- 
denly upon him and what was left of his fortune was swept 
away; and, with a weight of debt hanging over him, he crept 
forgotten and neglected to a poorhouse in Switzerland. 

A few weeks ago a great prize went to him. We should 
say a great honor, if a man who has done so nobly for the 
world can be more highly honored than by the Red Cross 
Society which is his monument. 

The recent award of prizes made under the will of the late 
Alfred B. Nobel gave to Dunant a prize of some forty thousand 
dollars for beneficent works of peace. One pictures the sad- 
faced man brightening upon hearing the news; one pictures 
a new gleam of hope in his eyes; it was as the shadow of a 
great rock in aweary, weary land. He fully expected to step 
forth from the miserable almshouse a free and independent 
man, to pass in comfort and honor the few remaining years 
of his life. And then what a disappointment! 

The case of Henri Dunant is curiously like that of Robert 
Morris, who, after lavishing his fortune and pledging his 
credit to save the United States, was allowed to lie miserably 
for years in a debtors’ prison. 

But none know so well as do those who benefit the world 
that reward should not be looked for ‘‘ as a hireling looketh 
for the reward of his work.’’ And meanwhile the Red Cross 
on a white ground is known and honored throughout the 
world. : 
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journalism.’’ 

To maintain one of these great establishments, to 
attract the advertisers, to win a great fortune, to attain 
social and political power—the key to all these doors is 
circulation. Not occasional circulation, but a steady, daily, 
secure circulation. Not thousands or tens of thousands, 
but hundreds of thousands, with ambition ever fixed upon 
a million a day. 

From the unthinking viewpoint this craving for circulation 
is a wholly base passion—conscienceless, commercial. 
Some editors speak of it with fine contempt; say that it means 
pandering to vulgarity and ignorance. But there is another 
view, and the practicai fact is that circulation, as many an 
editor has learned to his cost, can be got only by courage and 
independence, both in publishing the news and in comment- 
ing on it, and by the ability to say what the people wish to 
hear in a way which the people understand without puzzling 
over it. 

But, putting aside the moral aspects of the ‘‘new journal- 
ism,’’? what are the methods by which these enormous cir- 
culations are secured? 

To see you have only to look at one of the popular one-cent 
newspapers—lots of pictures, lots of headlines, lots of the 
news that appeals to universal human instincts. It seems 
easy to produce these results as you look at the finished prod- 
uct; but the salaries of editors, given in the previous article, 
may have suggested that it is not easy to find the man who 
can do it. The casual eye notes seeming carelessness, an 
almost slap-dash way of doing things. There is nothing to 
suggest how many try and, through the lack of the popular 
instinct combined with judgment, fail hopelessly. 


(CF "iournatism. is the watchword of the ‘‘ new 


What the Successful Editor Must Do 


To begin with, writers and writing are in these big news- 
papers subordinated to editors and editing. It is not espe- 
cially difficult to find a man who can write, well enough for 
newspaper purposes, the ordinary interview or descriptive 
article. But it is extremely difficult to find the editor who 
will have the sagacity to anticipate a popular desire to know 
what a certain man thinks about a certain matter or what he 
did in certain circumstances, and to tell some writer just 
where to go and just what to get, and just which of the many 
points and phases to develop and which to neglect. 

The great editor for the ‘‘ new journalism”’ is the man who 
sees and seizes these opportunities. They are occurring not 
daily, not hourly, but every moment. And the “‘ new journal- 
ist ’’ is sleeplessly on the watch for them. 

In the office of the big one-cent New York newspaper mid- 
night finds the morning edition still an hour and a half from 
the presses, but the staff that makes the evening paper is 
beginning to arrive. 

The morning newspaper — except on Sundays — is, even to 
its editorial page, devoted strictly to the news. The evening 
hewspaper, after its first page, makes illustrated features its 
specialty, but they must, of course, be as nearly concerning 
the news as possible. The night staff of editors, artists and 
reporters for the evening paper first attack the galley-proofs 
of the news that is to appear in the morning paper. The 
object is to find articles that lend themselves to illustration, 
with a view to bringing out more fully the ‘‘ human-interest ’’ 
side. News of the more serious character that occupied con- 
siderable space in the morning paper will be ‘ boiled down.”’ 
News about the strange or sad or humorous doings of men 
and women will be exploited and, so far as possible, illus- 
trated. The chief editorial writer will select topics from the 
news as he finds it in proof, trying to choose subjects that 
will not grow stale as the day wears on. 

Toward three o’clock the other New York morning papers 
come in and are taken in hand, and the best that they have is 
Teadjusted to suit the evening audience. By half-past four 
the news of the happenings of a new day begins to arrive. 
By half-past six or seven enough fresh news has accumulated 
At half-past seven in the morning 
the first edition of the evening paper is pouring from the 


Editor's Note—This is the second of three papers by Mr. 
Phillips. The third will appear in a fortnight. 
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presses. In the case of one newspaper, this first evening edi- 
tion is 60,o00o—that is, it goes forth to address an audience 
of 300,000 at least. 

It does not sell, as a rule, in New York unless it contains 
first news of some startling event that had not transpired 
when the morning papers went to press for their last edition. 
This daybreak evening paper goes to the remoter points of 
the evening field—to Buffalo, to Boston, to places far down 
in New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Delaware. The people 
who buy it like its features— its big pictures, its humor, its 
fiction stories, its fashions. 


The Swift Succession of Editions 


The evening editions, thus early begun, follow one another in 
rapid succession. A piece of news of any importance causes 
the making over of the first page, perhaps of all the news 
pages. Anda few minutes after the news has reached the 
office the boys are shouting it through the streets and selling 
‘* extras ’’ with headlines in huge type all the way across the 
front page. Sometimes the sales of these extras are small. 
Again they will run up into the hundreds of thousands, 
swelling the circulation of the evening paper for the day to a 
million or beyond. For, if the news is a great murder or 
steamship disaster or battle, the whole machinery of the 
enormous plant will be turned to printing the ‘‘ extras,’’ and 
the elaborate system for distributing the paper not only tothe 
city but throughout the East will be tested to the utmost by 
huge bundles of extra papers for broadcast circulation. If 
the news is telegraphic and interests chiefly the people of a 
certain locality, the bundles going there are ‘‘ stuffed ’’—that 
is, swollen with extra copies in anticipation of an extraordi- 
nary demand. If it is city news, all the bundles for all the 
wagons are “‘ stuffed ’’ and the bundles for the wagons that go 
into the district whence the news comes are multiplied. And 
the wagons and automobiles bound for the railway stations 
and the local distribution points rush through the streets at a 
speed that outruns a fire engine or an ambulance answering a 
“hurry call.”’ 

The great point in the evening newspaper offices of these 
papers of huge circulation is to seize the opportunity 
instantly. There is no time for writing well—for literary 
form. The only object is to get the facts, oras many of them 


as possible, into type and then to get the ‘‘extra’’ on the- 


wagons, the trains and the streets. 

The reporters for these evening papers do not come to the 
office after they leave it with their first assignment. They 
collect facts, rush to the nearest telephone or telegraph instru- 
ment and speed the facts in. As soon as they have told all 
they know they hurry away for more. What they send is 
written by men in the office, sent to the composing-room line 
by line, headlined and set up, stereotyped and printed, all in 
an incredibly few minutes. When there isa great prize-fight 
or other event that can be arranged for in advance, a minia- 
ture newspaper office is set up in the press-room itself, and in 
that way perhaps five minutes are saved. Those five min- 
utes may mean a “‘ beat’”’ on all rivals; they often have meant 
a swelling of the circulation by thirty or forty thousand. — 


The Wonderful Work of the Telephone 


The telephone is an important factor in all newspaper offices. 
In the offices of these evening papers it is one of the main- 
stays. Interviews are telephoned in from distant points — 
Washington, Boston, Buffalo, Pittsburg, even Chicago. Men 
whose views the paper wishes to get are called up at their 
houses, at their offices, are often pursued by telephone to 
hotels or offices or residences hundreds of miles away, and 
what they have said is before the eyes of the public in less 
time than it takes the city editor of an old-fashioned paper to 
tell his reporter what is wanted. By telephone all the widely 
scattered ends of a story are gathered in swiftly. A million- 
aire’s country house is burning down on Long Island. One 
telephone is connected with the point nearest the fire; another 
with the business office of the owner; a third with his town- 
house; a fourth with the insurance company, and so on. 

The drain upon the brains and nerves of the men is very 
great in all departments of the ‘‘ new journalism.’’ In the 





afternoon departments it is terrific. Many soon break under 
it. Others are able to train themselves to coolness and judg- 
ment in spite of the tremendous pace, the nervous strain of 
incessant watchfulness. These get a training in quick think- 
ing and quick acting which means larger and larger salaries, 
or, if they go into other lines, easy and swift advancement. 

The opinion ‘that these afternoon papers do not care for 
accuracy is not well founded. As the above facts may per- 
haps have suggested, accuracy and sound judgment are 
extremely difficult in the midst of such mad haste, Butif an 
editor fails to develop them, he goes down. Brilliant features 
will not save a paper from the consequences of public dis- 
trust of its news-columns. Then there are the professional 
libel lawyers who employ clerks to read the newspapers line 
by line, and who hunt up people who are really or technically 
libeled and induce them to bring suit. These lawyers make 
the habitually inaccurate editor extremely unpopular with 
the business office. 

As a rule the big editions of these afternoon papers are 
issued at noon and at two o’clock. The smaller ones before 
and after those hours are small only by comparison. The 
least of them would make a considerable circulation for many 
a large afternoon paper. The managing editor of a one-cent 
afternoon paper reaches the office at nine o’clock in the 
morning. An hour later the day news staff of the morning 
edition is beginning to assemble and to arrange for the paper 
of the next morning. A few years ago the afternoon papers 
got so far ahead of the morning papers in the competition 
that the morning paper was little more than a better arranged 
reproduction of the evening. But latterly this has rapidly 
changed and the most of the work on a morning paper is done 
at night—after six o’clock. But even with that change the 
morning paper would be still harder pressed were it not that 
the haste of the evening paper forces it to be a bulletin of the 
news, supplemented by ‘‘ feature’’ pages, rather than a pres- 
entation of the news itself. 


Midnight in a Newspaper Office 


Until one has seen an evening newspaper office he can have 
little conception of what human beings can do continuously 
under pressure. Even the sight is not fully illuminating 
because the complete effects appear only in the published 
results. For all ordinary purposes of acquiring an idea of 
the speed and scope of the ‘“‘ new journalism’’ one of its 
morning newspaper offices at night between eleven o’clock 
and two is sufficient. 

Then the largest part of the working staff is assembled and, 
in an atmosphere of pressure and excitement, is forcing the 
paper to take shape. In a dozen swiftly moving streams 
news is pouring in from every direction; and it must be read, 
estimated, edited, verified, headlined, put into type, all as 
quickly as men can be compelled to move. Next to the news- 
room will be the telegraph-room, with a score or more of 
instruments connecting the office with its bureaus and corre- 
spondents in other cities. In another direction are the tele- 
phone booths, with all the instruments in use for the receiv- 
ing of news from near-by reporters and correspondents. In 
through the doors and windows of partitions are flying tele- 
graph and cable matter, ‘‘ special,’’ ‘‘ Associated Press,’’ and 
from other general and local news agencies. 

The ‘‘ Associated Press’’ report of the news by telegraph 
from all parts of the world will be at least 50,900 words long. 
“* Specials’? by telegraph and telephone from the newspaper’s 
own correspondents out of town (and that includes China and 
South America as well as Jersey and Long Island suburbs) 
will contain from 25,000 to 40,000 words more. Then there 
is the product of the city staff— which usually fills the largest 
part of the news space of the paper. It will be from 40,000 
to 50,000 words. Here is a total of 115,000 words at the very 
least — and the paper has room, even if it is of 16 pages, for 
not more than 40,000 or 50,000 words of news—for there 
must be headlines and illustrations which rapidly consume the 
space not taken by editorial matter and advertisements. 

It is no easy problem that the managing editor is called on 
to solve every midnight. And upon his ability to solve that 
problem depends the success of the paper. The news that 
pleases the largest number of readers must be put in the best 






DIRECT FROM THE FACTORY AT 


Factory Prices 


ON APPROVAL "| We ship every article “On 


roval,” subject to return 

AT OUR EXPEN. yi if not found 40 per cent. 

to 100 per cent. greater value than is obtainable 
anywhere at retail. 

GOLD MEDAL } Highest award at the Pan-American 

Exposition. But one in twenty ex- 

hibitors received a Gold Medal. Only 39 out of over 15,000 

exhibits received gold or silver medals for artistic installa- 

tion —the ** Macey” exhibit was one of the 39, the ondy 

furniture manufacturer so honored 


Home Desk 


A Choice Gift for 
a Young Maa 


$22.50 Buysthis 


beautiful 
home desk, direct 
trom the factory. 
THE DESIGN of this 
desk is almost perfection 
fo or a *thome™ desk. It 
ombines all the practical 
Soatutes of a regular office 
de sk—roll top, book stalls, 
plenty of drawers, pigeon- 
holes, ball- bearing casters, 
etc.—and in a way that is graceful, artistic, and 


























full of style. At retail it would cost from $35 to $45. 4sé 
Jor Catalogue No.“ R-2." 
For the 
Office Man 


$19.80 


Buys this hand- 
some Desk, di- 
rect from the 
factory. 

48 inches long, 
30 inches wide, 48 
inches high. It has 
afinequarter-sawed 
oak ont, closed 
back, front base 
mould, 18 pigeon- 
holes, 8 file boxes, 














PATENT APPLIED FOR 2 arm rests, dadl- 


bearing casters, and 8 complete letter files. This desk has 
a handsome gok len oak polish finish. From a dealer it 
would cost $28 to $35. Ask for Catalogue No. “ R-2. 





A Splendid Gift for 
a Gentleman 


$29.50 


Buys this luxurious 
Turkish rocker, direct 
From the factory. 

COVERED with best quality 


machine-buffed GENUINE 


leather. Has genuine hair 
cushions, tufted back, spring 
rockers and ball-bearing 
casters. Choice of maroon, 
olive - green or russet-color 
leather. At retail a similar 
chair costs $45 to $60. sk for Catalogue No. “R-3.”" 


Colonial 
Mahogany 
Rocker 


A Perfect Gift 

$27. 00 Buys this 
beautiful 
leather rocker of pure 
Colonial pattern, di- 
rect from the factory. 
CPHOLSTERED in finest 
machine-buffed genuine 
leather. All cushions, in- 
cluding seat, are of genuine curled horsehair, supported in 
seat and back by finest springs of tempered steel. Exposed 
rockers solid mahogany, richly polished. Choice of maroon, 
olive-green or russet leather. Worth at — $40 to $55. 


Ask for Catalogue No. **R-3.' 
To all t t of the Mis- 
We Prepay Freight fat mF gee got 4 a Ten- 


nessee. (Points beyond on an equal basis.) 


The Fred Macey Co., Ltd., "nd, Repias 


eoens New York, 293-295 Broadw be Fi Boston, 17 Fecleral 
; Philadelphia, N. E. Cor. 13th and Market Sts.; Chicago, 
N. 'Y. Life Builc ding. 


Makers of High-Grade Office and Library Furniture 
arleston Exposition, Exhibit in Palace of Commerce’ 


f A SELF 
EDUCATOR 


Is it not more satisfactory to 
acquire knowledge through 
your own efforts than by 
aid of a teacher? Yes. 
Then you will find the 


Columbia 
Zither “™&, 


to Play’’ $3.00 te $7.00 
not only a fine instrument, but a most interesting one. 
Teacher unnecessary. Almost any one with an ear for music 
can by aid of the free chart soon play the sweetest of music. 

The Columbia equals in tone effect the fine German zithers, 


but more simply ‘arranged and costs much less. 
iad 


or FEES returned. 
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Your music dealer should have the Columbia. 
If not, send price to us and we will ship, ex- 
press prepaid. Send for FREE Catalogue. 


The Phenoharp Co., Dept. F, 152 Liverpool St., E. Reston, M 
FREE opinion as 


PATENT SECURED Ffxsn erin: 


Send for our Guide Book and What To Invent, finest publications | 
ever issued for free distribution. Patents secured through us ad- 
vertised without charge in The Patent Record. SAMPLE COPY 


FREE. »YANS, WILKENS & CO., Washington, D. C. 


4 for 10 cents 


We will send, to any one, four handsome 
Duchess Lace Handkerchief Patterns, all 
different. Also our new one hundred page 
catalogue of Famey Work Novelties and 
Handkerchiefs. Al! for ten cents. 


C. 8. DAVISSON & CO. 
391 Broadway, New York Dept. 10 




















| to use and what to “‘ 


| that 


| the temptation to 


| papers. 


| places and must be given in the largest quan- | 


tities. At the same time there must be news 
for everybody, news that will appeal to every 
large class. 

Nowadays in these offices they will not 


| print a line in the obscurest news corner 


unless they think it appeals to at least 5000 
of their readers. 

What not to print, what to print, how much 
of it to use, where to put it, what kind of 
headlines to place over it, and what pictures 
kill ’’ —these are a few 
questions which the managing editor must 
answer, and answer quickly and correctly, 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 





under peril of losing his official head. The | 


materials for the right kind of a paper must 
be selected from a mountainous superabun- 
dance that is never less than enough to fill four 
or five papers and is often enough to fill ten 
or a dozen. When the paper has gone to 
press, desks, waste-paper baskets, the floor, 
are piled high with matter that has been 
thrown away; and often up in the composing- 
room galley on galley of set-up matter that 
had to be killed at the last moment lie upon 
the stones. 

And, as in the evening paper, so in the 
morning, the editors who win must have, in 
addition to the news-sense, a sense of the 
public taste in headlines and type and pic- 
tures, sound judgment, great caution, a pro- 
found respect for accuracy. Again and again 


| every night the temptation to score by stretch- 


ing the news a little or by suppressing one 
feature of it, or by inserting into it something 
is ‘‘probably true’’ or “ practically 
comes to the news-editor in the most 
insidious forms. If he yields he is in the 
end lost. He becomes a“ faker’’ and sets 
his staff a demoralizing example. On the 
other hand, if he is timid, faint-hearted, 
doubtful where there should be no doubt, 
he is also lost. 

And more managing editors fail through 
failing to act, through failing to seize the 
opportunity, than fail through yielding to 
‘fake.’’ In newspaper 
offices, as elsewhere, timidity is more com- 
mon than audacity. And there, as else- 
where, disaster usually follows from the 
efforts of a timid man to nerve himself to 
what he fancies is courage. 


true,’’ 


The End of the Nightly Delirium 


The nightly delirium of the ‘‘ new journal- 
ism ’’ culminates as the last forms are locked 
in the composing-room and the matrices 
are whirled away to the stereotyping-rooms. 
There is a relaxation of effort in the news and 
composing rooms and a sudden bursting of 
volcanic activity in the stereotyping and press 
rooms which have been quiet up to this time. 


| Then with a roar the battery of presses begins 
| to hurl out the papers—thousands on thou- 


sands, tons on tons. 

Up comes a boy with the first score that fall 
from the press, and the editors begin the 
‘ post-mortem.’’ Every mistake, invisible a 
few minutes before to dozens of eyes search- 
ing for it, now stands out like a palm tree in 
adesert. Every editor can see at a glance 
what he ought to have done and where he did 
only to blunder; and the managing editor, 
with nerves relaxed and head throbbing, 
feels that the paper before him is another lost 
opportunity. A few minutes later, to add to 
the cheerfulness, in come the other morning 
This one has a “‘ beat’’ that looks 
ominously big. That one is more cleverly 
arranged typographically. A third has scored 
simply by seeing a point of unusual interest 
in a story which all the papers had, and 
pushing it to the fore vigorously. And in 
the gray of the dawn the editors scatter to 
supper or to bed, few of them feeling that 
they have done anything ‘‘ to make the cir- 
culation go up.’’ 

It is an unnatural life, this of the tumul- 
tuous, eager, insistent, incessant ‘‘ new jour- 
nalism ’’—that is, it seems unnatural to the 
average early-to-bed and early-to-rise citizen. 
But it has an enormous fascination for those 
wholiveit. It makes other lines of endeavor, | 
however arduous and exacting, seem slow and | 
humdrum. The newspaper office, where the 





eyes and ears are filled with the very latest | 
happenings in all parts of the world, gives | 
an elsewhere unattainable sense of being in 


the midst of affairs, in touch with the world’s 
life. It is a pace that kills for those who 
direct; but they feel that, if they are dying 


more quickly, they are compensated by living 
more swiftly, living every second of every 
moment of their conscious hours. 
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Steam Carriages 


For Business or Pleasure 


Simplicity , Economy, Reliability characterizethe 
Stearns’ Carriages—the product of highly skilled 
designers and workmen. Built more substan- 


tially than the lighter types and without the pon- 
derous appearance of the road machines of theday. 














Model B. Dos a Dos, or Trap. 


Model B has a seating capacity of four persons, 
seating them back to back. It may be used 
equally well for two persons by turning down 
the back of the seat and folding up the foot board, 
thus giving it the appearance of a Runabout. 


9 Models. Illustrated Catalog 
on Application. 


STEARNS STEAM CARRIAGE COMPANY 


Syracuse, N.Y. 
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REMINGTON 


Typewriter 
IS THE UNIVERSAL SAVER. 


It is a time saver, a labor saver, a trouble 
saver, an expense saver, and 
a business builder. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 
327 Broadway, New York 


Whist Lessons Free. 


A $20.00 series of Whist Lessons by mail, 
free, with each set of Paine’s Whist Trays 
bought from your dealer. Write us for 
particulars. Our booklet, ‘‘ Simple Whist,” 
teaches principles of the game in an even- 
ing. Mailed for 2-cent stamp. 


PAINE’S DUPLICATE WHIST TRAYS. 


Neat, Compact, 
Durable — most 
satisfactory for 
playing Duplicate Whist. 
Cards are easily inserted 
and securely held. 

Every detail patented. 

Infringements prosecuted. 


| The U.S. Playing Card Co., Dept. 38, Cincinnati, U.S. A. 
To introduce our 


Car new, serviceable and healthful 


Brusselette Art Rugs 
Attractive and artistic patterns,woven on 
both sides and in all colors and sizes. 
many / kept clean and warranted to out- 
wear higher-priced ca: . Sent prepaid 
to any point east of the Rocky Mountains. 
Money refunded if not satisfactory. 
Illustrated catalogue showing rugs 7 
actual colors sent free. 


SANITARY MFG. COMPANY 
48 Bourse Building Philadelphia, Pa. 
Screws on in 


$3.00 Coaster Brake S20": 


For free booklet and 
CANFIELD BRAKE CO., Corning, N.Y. 
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JSOEALERS 


PAINE TRAY. 


Sold by dealers, or write 

















Fits any hub. 


usual sprocket. Any one can apply it. 
particulars, address 











healthful 


Siphon Pipe 


Sold by Mail, $1.00 (delivered) 


No saliva can reach the tobacco—siphon pre- 

a it. Bowl always dry. None of the refresh- 
aroma of the tobacco is lost. No “old-pipe” 
<> or taste. 

No heartburn or tobacco-heart ever follows 
its use. 

Blowing through the stem cleans the reservoir, 
It can be done while smoking. 

It makes pipe-smoking non-injurious, because 
it affords a clean, cool, wholesome smoke. A 
test convinces, and “money back if not satis- 
factory” clinches all argument. 

Made of French Brier, with aluminum siphon 
and American amber, horn or rubber stem. A 
handsome pipe in every way. 


$1.00 by mail. Money cheerfully returned 
if dissatisfied 


If in doubt write for booklet. 


THE SIPHON TOBACCO PIPE COMPANY 
Room 556 P, 11 Broadway, New York 


PERFECTION 


SELF-CLOSING 















Operates automatically, 
pours easily (see illustration), 
does not bulge the pocket. 
Tobacco cannot spill ; simple 
Every pipe or cigarette smoker 
should have one. Pipe or paper in one hand— 
pouch in other. Made in tan calf or black kan- 
garoo, 50c, and Seal, 75¢; mounted with sterling 
silver, $1.25 and $1.50. Any smoker will appreciate 
one. For those desiring “something better” we 
make them with gold and silver monograms or 
name plate—prices on application. Reference, 
Bradstreet Mer. Agency. 


SELF-CLOSING POUCH CO. 
Room 1802, Fullerton Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


Smith’s Adjustable Index Tags 


“ Save 20 per cent. of a book-keeper’s time” 
Steel clips in leath- Tag to Write on — % inch 
er tabs. Instantly 
applied or moved to 
meet changing con- 
ditions. A tag for 
each account. 400 
kinds kept in stock, 
including Cities, 
Numbers, Accounts, 
Alphabets, Months, 
S » & f " 
wn aa ‘E rng Made also in 1, 144 and 2 in. sizes 
1,000 used by Chicago & N.-W. R. R. Co., Chicago. 
6,000 used by American Cotton Co., New York. 
14,000 used by Simmons Hardware Co., St. Louis. 
Catalog and Price List FREE. Sample Tag 5 cents. 
Dept. F, CHAS. C. SMITH, Mfr., Exeter, Nebr. 
Canadian Agents, Grand & Toy, Ltd., Toronto. 


oe AIR » 
One“BEST” Light 


Gives more Light than 
Six Electric Lights, or Ten 
Kerosene Lamps or One 
Hundred Candles 


and convenient. 




















NOT 
ONEY. 


Burns 90 per cent. Air 
10 per cent. Gas 


A beautifuk, pure white, steady, 


safe 
light. No WicK! NO GREASE! NO 
SMOKE! NO ODOR! Hang or Set it 
anywhere. Over 100 Styles. 


Agents Wanted 
THE BEST LIGHT COMPANY 








5-265 E. Fifth St., Canton, Ohio 








“NEW” PUNCHING BAG 


Price $6.95 
Noiseless. Weighs 7% lbs. Can be put on window, door 
frame or wall, in space 6 x 8 inches. All dealers, or 
it. D. CRIPPEN, Dept. 7, 52 Broadway, New York 





ARE YOU SHORT? 


GILBERT’S HEEL CUSHIONS 
“Worn inside the shot,” 


Increase Height, 
Archthe Instep, Make 
Better Fitting Shoes, 
Remove Jar in Walk- + 
ing. Indorsed by physicians. ror ef placed in the heel, felt down. 
a t require larger shoes +} in., ; lin, 

ir. Atshoe and dep't Boden. READ: Send’ name, size 
men height desired, and 2-cent stamp for pair on ten clays’ trial. 











GILBERT MFG. CO., 16 Elm Street, Rochester, N. ¥- 
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Knox’s Gelatine 






The Best Gelatine 


Please let me prove this to you. 


I will Mail Free 


my book of seventy “‘ Dainty Desserts for Dainty 
People” if you will send me the name of your 
grocer. If you can’t do this send a_ two-cent 
stamp. For 5c. in stamps, the book and full pint 
sample. For 15c. the book and full two-quart 
package (two for 25c.). Pink color for fancy 
desserts in every large package. A large package 
of Knox’s Gelatine will make two quarts —a half 
gallon—of jelly. 


CHAS. B. KNOX 
53 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, N. Y. 














Sanitary —Cleanser— Disinfectant 
Keeps the home sweet and clean and the body in health 






“THE FRIEND OF HEALTH” 


WILL BE SENT FREE IF YOU ONLY MENTION 
THIS PUBLICATION. THAT’S ALL. A MOST 
VALUAELE AND INTERESTING BOOKLET. 
Carton containing two regular-sized cakes of Life- 
buoy Soap sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of 10 
cents, stamps or coin, if your dealer does not sell it. 
Address: 


LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED 
New York Office: 111 Fifth Avenue 
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CHOCOLATE 
are THE BEST 

Best beans only are used. 
Extra care exercised in blending. 
Cocoa shells and dirt are removed. 
Adulterations not permitted. 
Use of most improved machinery. 
Standard of merit—our watchword. 
Endless watchfulness during manufacture. 


Cost no more than others 


If not handled by your grocer, send his name and address 
and receive Free Sample and Booklet. 


HUYLER’S, 863 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Nas | 
PRESIDENT 
SUSPENDER 


has a principle of itsown. Refuse imi- 
tations. If it has “President” on the 
buckles it's genuine. Trimmings can not 
rust. New model now ready for men of 
heavy work; also small size for boys. 
50c. everywhere, or by mail postpaid. 

¥ Cc. A. EDGARTON MFG. Co. 

Box 281, Shirley, Mass. 























” 
and selling 
photographs 

it success. 36 
1.00. Unexcelled 
WEST SIDE STUDIO, Akron, 0. 


Photographers *2%m.% 
taken at MeKinley’s Funeral, Canto 0. eth 5 


mn, 
. Sample 10c, with list. 12 different, 
&s historical souvenirs. 








| facilitate the harvesting of blueberries. 


Oddities and Novelties 
of E-very-Day Science 


Cultivating the Blueberry 


THE SATURDAY 


Efforts are being made by the Department 


of Agriculture to improve the blueberry, 
which, having been regarded hitherto as 
merely a wild fruit, is now to be brought 
under cultivation. Selected plants from the 
‘* blueberry barrens’’ have been transferred 
to the gardens of the experiment station at 
Orono, Maine, and exceptional berries have 
been gathered for the purpose of sowing the 
seeds from them, the seedlings produced 
being eventually transferred from nursery 
rows to the field. 

Excellent as is the wild blueberry, there is 
no question but that it can be much improved 
by culture. Occasional bushes have borne 
fruits half an inch in diameter, and a single 


plant has been known to yield twelve quarts | 


in a season. 
informed on the subject that the blueberry 
can be made to furnish a profitable crop over 
vast areas of otherwise worthless land in this 
country, incidentally giving employment to 
thousands of persons during the canning 
season. 

In the southeastern part of Maine is a great 
tract of 150,000 acres, known as the “ blue- 
berry barrens,’’ which is burned over at fre- 
quent intervals to get rid of the scrub and to 
The 


| land is leased for half a cent a quart, paid to 


the owner, for all blueberries picked, and 
part of the crop is shipped fresh to Portland 
and Boston. Most of the berries, however, 


| go to the canneries, one of which has a daily 
| capacity of six hundred bushels and an aver- 











age annual output of 8300 cases of two dozen 
cans each. The yearly product of this one 
cannery is not far from $15,000 worth of blue- 
berries. 

Before the days of canning the barrens 
were considered common property, and people 
came fifty or even a hundred miles for a 
week’s outing, to gather blueberries for their 
own use and for sale to merchants of neigh- 
boring cities and villages. Now, however, 
the collecting of the crop is done mainly by 
companies which employ large numbers of 
pickers, and about $30,000 is paid to these 
pickers each year. During the picking sea- 
son from one thousand to two thousand 
women and children are thus engaged. 

From the figures here given it will be seen 
that the wild blueberry is a much more valua- 
ble fruit than is popularly supposed, repre- 


It is the belief of those best | 





senting as it does an industry of no small | 


importance. 
the blueberry barrens in 1899 was about 
50,000 cases, worth $2.20 a case; so that the 
value of the output for this section alone was 
more than $100,000. 


Northern Michigan produces great quanti- | 


ties of blueberries, and immense tracts in 
other parts of the country are well adapted 
for the production of the fruit. There are 
several recognized varieties, the ‘‘ high 
bush ’’ blueberry being distinguished not only 
by the size and quality of its fruit but also 
by the beauty of its flowers. 


Wax for Phonographs 


In the manufacture of phonograph record 
cylinders there are consumed immense 
quantities of a peculiar substance called 
“* CearA wax,’’ which is produced in the form 
of a fine powder on the leaves of a species of 
palm, plentiful along certain rivers in the 
State of Cear4, Brazil. The wax is also 
employed to give lustre to russet boots and 
to harness, as well as for a polish for hard- 
wood floors. From each tree about six young 
leaves are gathered with pruning-shears 
fixed upon a long pole, and this is repeated 
twice during the season, from September to 
March. 

Generally, it takes from 2000 to 5000 leaves 
to produce enough powder to make thirty 
pounds of wax. When gathered the leaves 
are dried in the sun, after which the whitish 


The total canned product of | 


dust which covers them is brushed off with | 


switches in 


a tightly closed room. The | 


dust, being swept up, is boiled for a few | 


minutes, when the wax, gathering at the top, 
is skimmed off and strained. 

When dry the substance is a hard, light 
yellow wax. The leaves from which it has 


been obtained are used in the manufacture of | 
hats, matting and brooms, and a valuable | 


fibre is also obtained from them. The seed 


of the tree resembles a small cocoanut, and | 


affords good food for pigs, and after being 
ground it serves as an adulterant of roasted 
coffee. 









EVENING POST 





Good Advice 


Awriter in the Chaperone Magazine 
on Flannels, Blankets and Laces insists 
on little wringing for woollens and no 

rubbing for laces. Every intelligent 






































woman has a method of her own 
but all agree on those two points- 
hard points using ordinary bar soap- 


harder still with penny —-cheap 
Washing powders. 
Have used Pearline a number of years. and like it 


very much for all kinds of flannel garments They’are ‘ 
Bsoft and nice after washing 
= Mrs. Rev. C.T. 


Am never without Pearline: Use it with the most delicate 
fabrics and with coarse things Find it satisfactory 
in all things Oe Poe 


earline —Safest and Easiest 
for Coarsest and Finest Fabrics. 


void 
Substitutes 

















Only 6 Left 


If you have any notion of EVER 
buying a fine edition of Shake- 
speare’s complete works, 


Send the COUPON below 



























Books are full octavo, beautifully bound in green half morocco. 

"THERE are but 68 sets left out of our special club allotment of the famous Stratford-on- Avon 
Shakespeare. When these are gone we shall have no more except at a considerably higher 

price. Send us the coupon below, without delay, and we will reserve one of the sets for you (pro- 

vided, of course, they are not all subscribed for before your application reaches us), until you have 

looked over the specimen- pages and decided whether or not you wish to join the club and secure it 

at half the usual price and at moderate monthly payments. 


Best of all Shakespeares 


Ten full octavo volumes, magnificently bound in green half morocco, with morocco 
corners, burnished gold tops and gold-veined marble-paper sides and linings, panelled 
backs, raised bands, ornamented in gold, and deckle-edge paper uncut. Profusely illus 
trated, 186 full-page etchings, photogravures and photo-engravings by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Gainsborough, Romney, Opie, West, Morland, Fuseli, Hamilton, North 
cote, Ramberg, Stothard, Zucchi, Perugini, Leslie, Prinsep, Topham, Dicksee, 
Alma-Tadema, Fildes, Morris, Long, Leighton, Poynter, Calderon, Stone, 
Yeames, Schmalz, Bayard, Grutzer, Gilbert, Maclise and Sir J. Noel Paton. 
Includes all the poems and plays, Dyce’s notes, Dyce’s Life of Shakespeare, 
and a five-hundred-page Glossary. Printed in Scotland at the Aberdeen 
University Press. Regular price $60, our price only $31—$1 down, 
$2 a month for 15 months; one payment off for cash within 30 days. 











Absolutely impossible to give anything but 
bare outline here. That's why we say 


send that coupon 


John 


Wanamaker 


New York 
Philadelphia 


WANAMAKER 
Phila. 


Without cost to me, 
please send publisher's 

bock of the Stratford-on- 
Avon “ Shakespeare * 

containing samples of the 
full-page photogravures and 

engravings and samples of the 
text pages, together with full de- 
tails of the edition and the half. 
price club offer. 








New York 
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Address ......0.++. 


Coupon 
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The superiority of our 
Boys’ 
Clothing 


is recognized by every one 
who has given it a trial. 


Our New Spring and Summer 


Catalogue 
(Ready about March 10th) 


describing over 2000 articles 
—over 1000 of which are il- 
lustrated—for the complete 


Outfitting 


of Boys, Girls and Infants, sent for 
4 cents postage. 


WE HAVE NO BRANCH STORES—NO AGENTS 
Our goods sold only at this one store 


Address Dept. 13 
60-62 West 23d St., N.Y. 














The Black Cat 
Expanding Loop ; 
Garter 


has the only valuable improvement ever made in a 
garter loop. It appeals to men because the expanding 
loop is a flexible metal clasp that adjusts itself to every 
thickness of stocking and holds it firmly 


But Never Cuts or Tears the Finest Hose 


for under strain it gives a little. The best siik webbing 
in Black, White, Cardinal, Gold, Pink or Blue, 25c. 

Ask your dealer for them. If he hasn't them, don't take any of 
the old style loop fasteners w = you can get the expanding loop 

which is so much better) for the 
same money, and the quality of 
the elastic, webbing and finish is 
unexcelled, but send your order 
to us direct, and we will fill it 
and guarantee satisfaction. 


illustrated circular FREE. 
The Black Cat Garter Co. 
Chicago, Ill. 














Economical soap is one 


that a touch of cleanses. 
Get Pears’ for economy 


and cleanliness. 


Sold all over the world. 








THE 
HANDIEST 
THING 
YOU EVER 
OWNED 


This linen eraser will 
instantly remove dirt, 
soot and perspiration 
marks from your col- 
and cuffs. Saves 
— linen and your 
undry bills. One in 
your pocket will often 
save you inconve- 
nience “whenthe 
edges are soiled.” 


Sample by mail 85 cents. Silver will reach us. 
ECONOMY ERASER CO., Drawer 574, Jackson, Mich. 




















. + . 
‘“‘Mizpah” Valve Nipples 2 
Cc 
WILL NOT COLLAPSE ry 
And therefore prevent much colic. The valve pre- < 
vents a vacuum being formed to collapse them. 
The ribs inside prevent collapsing when "ihe child 2 
bites them, The rim is such that they cannot be 


pulled off the bottle. 
Sample Free by mail. 


Walter F. Ware 51% Arch Street, 





Men @ Women 
of the Hour 


Aguinaldo’s One Wish 


When Aguinaldo became a prisoner of the 
American Army and was carried to head- 
quarters he was treated with great consid- 
eration and kindly attention. The officers 
saw to his wants, and though a prisoner he 
lived with a certain comfort and station. 

One day, soon after the prisoner’s arrival 
at Manila, General MacArthur decided to go 
and see Aguinaldo, and find if he was being 
rightly treated. At the close of the visit the 
General asked Aguinaldo if there was any- 
thing he would like to have, whether papers, 
magazines, clothes, cigars or other articles. 
But the prisoner shook his head. He said 
that there was nothing at all that he wanted. 

Just as the General was about to close the 
door Aguinaldo’s face suddenly brightened, 
and the look in his eyes showed that he was 
trying to remember some name. 

‘* What is it?’’ said General MacArthur. 

‘* There is just one thing in the world I 
want,’’ said Aguinaldo, “‘ if you can only get 
it for me. I have had it but once in my life 
and that was at Hongkong. They said it 
was an American thing, and that all 
Americans had it. It is—ice cream!’’ he 
said with great enthusiasm. 


How Alger Spoiled a Sensation 


ONGRESSMAN EDGARWEEKS, 
representing the Seventh 
District of Michigan, was 
discussing recently in 
Washington the attitude of 
his State toward General 
Russell A. Alger, former 
Secretary of War. 

“Tl have just returned 
from Michigan,” said 
Congressman Weeks, 
““where I learned with 
much gratification that 
General Alger, having sub- 
mitted to a surgical opera- 
tion, was apparently on the 
road to recovery. And 
my feeling is shared by all 
the people in our State. 

‘*The citizens of Michigan take pride 
in the fact,’’ continued Mr. Weeks, ‘‘ that 
General Alger has always been a man not 
without honor in his own country. Where 
he is known best he is thought the most of, 
and when he was under the fire of his enemies 
Michigan never swerved a particle in her 
loyalty to him. 

‘* Every one who has had the pleasure of 
knowing the General intimately knows that 
his relations toward the Administration from 
which he retired were of the most cordial 
character, notwithstanding the statements in 
many newspapers. 

“*T recall an incident that singularly illus- 
trates his habit of mind. Shortly after his 
retirement from the Cabinet the veterans of 
the Army of the Cumberland tendered him 
a great banquet at Detroit. Many of the 
speeches that evening were directed against 
the political and factional forces that had 
conspired, it was thought, to force him from 
the Cabinet, and in the zeal of personal loy- 
alty to General Alger the Administration 
came in for a share of the censure which the 
occasion inspired. 

‘At the conclusion of these philippics 
General Alger was called upon to speak. 
Every one present believed that the former 
Secretary of War was about to say something 
that would electrify the country with its sen- 
sational character, for feeling ran high. 

‘* When General Alger rose he was greeted 
with repeated cheers, which finally subsided 
into an expectant and auspicious hush. 

*** Comrades of the Army of the Cumber- 
land,’ said he, calmly surveying his old asso- 
ciates; ‘on this occasion and in response to 
all the gracious things you have been pleased 
to say of me, I know of no more fitting com- 
ment than to propose three cheers for our 
friend, our brother, and our comrade, Major 
McKinley, beloved President of the United 
States.’ 

“The effect of these words,’’ added 
Congressman Weeks, ‘‘ was magical. In an 
instant every sentiment of bitterness was 
banished. Those seven hundred and more 
veterans rose as one man, and not three but 
a dozen salvos of cheers echoed and reéchoed 
through that great hall. 

‘* Hundreds of veterans made no effort to 
restrain their tears, and not a man present on 





General Alger 
PHOTO. BY HARDY, BOSTON 
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The Finest Underwear Made 


Silk, silk mixed, wool, linen and cotton in full- 

fashioned union and two-piece suits for men, 

women and children. 
the comfort, satisfaction and general value of our under- 
Suits $5.00 to $35.00. 


Illustrated catalogue, fabric card and measurement blanks 
sent free upon application 


If your dealer can’t supply you, we will. 


PORTAGE UNDERWEAR COMPANY, Portage, Wisconsin 


Local Salesmen and Saleswomen Wanted. 


wear with any other. 





February 8, 1902 






It is useless to compare 








SPENCERIAN 


Excellence for STEEL PENS 








over forty years 








Select a pen for your writing from | 


a sample card of special numbers for cor- 
respondence. 12 pens for 6c., postpaid. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 


349 Broadway NEW YORK CITY 








The Young Man’s Chance 


The great industrial progress of the country has 
created a demand for young men who by reason 
of their practical experience and technical educa- 
tion are able to fill the very highest positions in 
various branches of engineering work, The Amer- 
ican School of Corresp young men, 
no matter where they live, to. enjoy many advan- 
tages of a resident school. Instruction is carried 
on by mail under the direction of graduates and 
teachers of Boston’s noted educational institutions. 
The School is chartered by the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts as an institution of learning. 
Through the generosity of the founders and of 
several manufacturers, the Trustees are able to 
award each year a limited numbér of 


FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 


In Electrical, Mechanical, Stati 
Lecomotive, Marine, Textile 


ENGINEERING 


Heating, ‘Ventilation and Plumbing, 
leal Drawing 
Thes Sptstomtigs ett ee® are now available and ap- 
plications will considered in the order received. 
Handbook “ Engineering” on application to readers 

mentioning The Saturday Evening Post. 

American School of Correspondence 
BOSTON, MASS., U. 8. A. 























THE NEW 





USES A MIXTURE OF 


85% Air and 15% Gas 


In making the most brilliant illuminant —a clear 
saving of 85 per cent. in your es bill. If it doesn’t 


stand the test, your money bac If not sold in your 
town send us a 1.00 for one complete — delive: 
New Catalogue “G" Free. 
American Incandescent Lamp Company 
55 Park Place, New York 





Finest train in the world ; 
goes one-tenth the distance 
around the world ; near the 
greatest canyon in the world ; 
best railway meal service in 
the world. 


Daily, Chicago to San 
Francisco, 
Los Angeles and San. Diego. 


Wide-vestibuled, electric 
lighted and luxuriously 
equipped. bad 























The 
California 
Limited 
Santa Fe 








peas 


Drawing-room Pullmans, iad 
Buffet-smoking Car (with 
barber shop), Harvey Dining 
Car, Observation Car (with 
ladies’ parlor). 


Best train for best travelers. 
Three days from Chicago, 
four days from Atlantic Coast. 
Visit Grand Canyon of 
Arizona en route, now 
reached by rail. 


Illustrated books — 

‘*To California and Back,”’ 
‘Grand Canyon of Arizona,” 
ten cents. 


General Passenger Office, 
THE ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA FE R'y, 
Chicago. 
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Lung Culture 


A TREATISE ON 
BREATHING, the Vital Force of Life 


Book, with Chart of Exercises, sent on 
receipt of 25 cents. 


P. von BOECKMANN, R. S. 
1123 Hartford Bldg. Union Sq., New York 


Florida for Fishing 


Splendid opportunities for devotees of angling afforded 
by the Pennsylvania Railroad Personally-Conducted 
Tours to Florida, leaving February 18 and March 4 
Round trip rate $50 from New York, $48 from Phila- 
delphia. Particulars of Gro. W. Boyp, Assistant 
General Passenger Agent, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Accidents 
All the Time 


Nearly every person sooner 
or later meets with an accident. 
Injuries usually mean loss of 
income, and added expense. 


An Accident Policy 
in The Travelers guarantees a 
weekly income while disabled 
and large amounts for loss of 
legs, arms, hands, feet or eyes. 
If death ensues a stated sum is 

aid. Nearly $26,000,000 have 

een distributed by The Travel- 
ers to 373,000 policy-holders or 
their families, for injuries and 
death. 


A Life Policy 
in The Travelers provides safe 
insurance at a lower premium 
than mutual companies and ata 
guaranteed net cost. In mutual 
policies the net cost is usually 
greater than expected because 
actual dividends never equal 
estimated dividends and the net 
cost is never known beforehand. 
Let us send you some interest- 
ing literature demonstrating 
the superior advantages x The 
Travelers Policies. ranch 

offices in nearly every city. 


The Travelers 
Insurance Company 


Hartford, Conn. 
(Founded 1863) 











ee Shall I 
Write it? 


In a manual issued in the interest of 
MARCUS WARD’S 
“Royal Srioh Gnen” 
. > 
Writing Paper 
will be found the correct 
solution of the many prob- 
lems arising in social and 
official correspondence. 
It contains full information 
on How to aLet 
ter, by Helen E. Gavit. 
Send three 2c. stamps 
fora copy of “The Es- 
sentials of Polite 
Correspondence.” 
MARCUS WARD CO. 
Dept. B—810-318 6th Av. 





BAIRD staze BURNER 


Fits any CHAFING DISH 


Handsomely Nickel Plated. Pi Gas. 
venient, better an Alcohol. 
nursery, eee dining, vom or bedroom. 
for shaving. A boon to students and boarders. 
The adi of a tin pail or pan, which will 
of the burner, makes a simple 
outfit. Warranted as 
Price of burner, $1.00, 
Any length fiexible gas tube, fitting 
any gas fixture, 5 eemts per foot, postpaid. 
Baird Manuf’g Co., 184 Ontario St. 





bo Not STAMMER 
You Can Be CURED 


Vw 
Vr 
Dr. RB. 8. Jonnesron. 
to Bishops C. D. Foss and 
7, Hon. John Wanamaker, Dr. 
Russell H. Conwell oa "ex-Gov £. Pattison, of Philadel- 
phia, who have sent us pupils. Wrise for new 80-page book to the 
PHILADELPHIA INSTITUTK FOR STAMMKRERS 
O33 and 1043 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia 


18th Year Epwin S. pe Founder and President, 
who c himself after stammering 40 years. 
; Double, Bush and Trailing 


SWEET PEAS 


Double Sweet Peas— White, 
Pink, Scarlet, Striped. The 4 
sorts for lic. 

Trailing Sweet Peas —Trails 
instead of wing upright. 
White, Pink, Yellow, Lavender 
and Scarlet. The 5 sorts for lic. 


Dr. $. B. Winston, Principal of Valley 
Seminary, Wayne sbor x | 


‘0, Va., writes: 








All 12 sorts, one py te 20 cents, postpaid. 
OUR CREAT © aA N OG F its, 136 a se Caen 
nn anc are ew Tu 7 
illustrated, large colored plates, FREE. “? 
___J@HN LEWIS CHILDS, Fleral Park, N. Y. 
of health and 


Come Here! rest for mind and 


body. Your physician will agree. Booklet free. 
STEUBEN SANITARIUM, Hornellisville, N.Y. 





When in search 








unmistakable depth of sincerity as he pro- 


| posed those cheers, could entertain any notion 








that he was forced from McKinley’s Cabinet.”’ 


A Man of Many Butlers 


. WILLIAM C. WHITNEY, 
ex-Secretary of the Navy, 
millionaire and social 
leader in New York’s most 
exclusive set, is, among 
other things, probably the 
greatest housekeeper in 
America. He has numer- 
ous establishments: one 
in New York, one in 
Aiken, South Carolina, 
one out on Long Island, 
and several at other places. 
The New York house, 
located at the corner of 
Sixty-seventh Street and 
Fifth Avenue, is said to 
be the finest in America 
in its interior fittings and 
furnishings. The recep- 
tion hall, which one enters from Sixty-seventh 
Street, is said to be the most beautiful piece of 
domestic architecture in the country. It is 
finished entirely in white' marble, against 
which the superb rugs and hangings and the 
massive antique furniture show to perfection. 
The marble stairway that leads to the upper 
floors out of this hall is in itself worth taking 
a long trip to see. His country houses are 
not on quite so magnificent a scale, but never- 
theless they are in every sense representative 
of one who has culture, wealth and refinement. 

Mr. Whitney, who is a widower, has a but- 
ler in each house, who has general supervision 
of the servants, but every bill and every item 
of expense passes through the ‘‘ home office,”’ 
so to speak —that is, through the hands of the 
private secretary, who has his headquarters 
in the Fifth Avenue house. It is understood 
that, through this system, Mr. Whitney gets 
better service and has better-managed estab- 
lishments than any one else in his circle. 
And this perfection, though it perhaps costs 
Mr. Whitney a little more in direct payments, 
in the end is a matter of economy. This is 
because Mr. Whitney has brought to bear, in 
his domestic arrangements, the same power 
and system of organization that made him 
famous when he was at the head of the Navy 
Department, and which won for him, in the 
business world, his great fortune. He is by 
nature an organizer and brings this talent to 
bear everywhere. When he sets up a new 
establishment he divides it into depart- 
ments; the kitchen is in the charge of a chef, 
the house in charge of a butler, the stable in 
charge of a head groom, and soon. To each 
of these men he says: 

‘* Now, I am going to pay you better wages 
than you ever received before. In return, I 
ask that you do not accept any commissions 
on the purchases that you make. I want you 
to get the best of everything and to pay fair 
prices. The bills will be paid by me persdn- 
ally, and, whenever I draw a check, I want to 
feel that in the amount there is not included 





Hon. Wm. C. Whitney 
PHOTO. SY C. m. BELL, 
WASHINGTON, 0. C. 


| a commission to the man whom I employ and 
| who ordered the goods.”’ 





At first the directions came as a shock to 
the persons who received them, for the ‘‘ com- 
mission ’’ has for years been an institution in 
the domestic establishments of many wealthy 
people. The head groom, or the butler, will 
go to the tradesmen with whom he deals and 
make an arrangement for a commission in 
consideration of the trade he brings. It 
has sometimes happened that, despite Mr. 
Whitney’s warning, his people have done this. 
They are soon found out, however, and then 
are discharged without argument or hesitation. 

Another rule that Mr. Whitney lays down is 
that all supplies shall be bought, as far as 
possible, from local tradesmen, even though 
they cost more. This makes him immensely 
popular, as may well be expected, in the vil- 
lages and towns near which his country places 
are located. Some time ago a new butler 
was employed at one of his country houses. 
Toward the middle of the season one of the 
local tradesmen met Mr. Whitney at the rail- 
road station. 

‘What have we done to lose your trade? ’”’ 
he asked. ‘‘ Your folks used to be our best 
customers; now we can’t sell them anything.”’ 

‘* That’s news to me; I will find out.’’ 

The butler was summoned and it appeared 
that, notwithstanding positive instructions, 
he had been buying in New York City instead 
of at the village establishment. He was 


given notice on the spot. He prayed and 
protested, and promised never to offend again, 
but his employer was inexorable and a new 
butler was installed. 
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q 78 Fifth Avenue, New York 


104 SETS 


To Be Sold at Half-Price 


N the first of last September we announced our half-price introductory sale of the 
New International Shakespeare. This edition of Shakespeare has many points of 
Superiority over all other editions heretofore published, in the way of notes, critical 
comments, prefaces and illustrations. It is arranged and edited on new and original 
lines to meet the requirements of modern scholarship. To introduce it to lovers of 
Shakespeare we .decided to sell the first edition at half-price and on the easy payment plan. 


Since our preliminary announcement we have received orders from every 
part of the United States and Canada. Among those who have purchased 
sets are business men, lawyers, Congressmen, teachers, mechanics, clergy- 
men, farmers, physicians and Governors of States. No other edition has 
ever received such wide-spread and universal popularity. The coupon in the 
lower right-hand corner will bring you one of the 104 sets now remaining for 
examination (express patd by us) and you may return it if it is not satisfactory. 





A Complete ShaKespearian Library 


This edition reproduces the Cambridge text, 


which has been for forty years the 
standard text of Shakespeare. It contains Glossaries explaining all the old sixteenth 
century words, Critical and Explanatory Notes discussing the difficult passages and 
making their meaning clear, Prefaces giving a history of each play, and Critical Com- 
ments on the plays and characters. There are over 200 Illustrations, many of them 
being rare woodcuts of Shakespeare’s time. There are also full-page chromatic plates 
and photogravures on Japan vellum. Included with the set is a “ Life of Shakespeare”’ 
by Israel Gollancz, with estimates of Shakespeare’s genius by Walter Bagehot, Leslie 
Stephen and Thomas Spencer Baynes. Shakespeare’s works—everything he wrote— 
are given complete, including the Sonnets and Poems. A set of this edition is a com- 
plete Shakespearian Library. 


The sets are in 13 handsome volumes containing over 


7000 pages. Size of volumes 8 x 5% inches. The 
bindings are in half leather and English art cloth 


Sets at Half=price—Iit you are prompt 


Of the first edition 104 sets remain. These sets are printed from new plates and 
are splendid specimens of modern book-making. They will be sold—as long as 
they last—at half-price. The special price of a set in half-leather binding is 
$22.00, and fora set in cloth binding $18.00, and you can pay at the rate 


of $1.00 a month. This isa little more than the actual cost of printing Order 
and binding. We send the books to you without cost on your part and Coupon 
you do not buy until you see them. If they are not satisfactory, The University 
you may return them at our expense. Society 


78 Sth Av., New York 

GENTLEMEN: Please 

send me on approval, pre- 

paid, a set of | the New Inter- 

e in half- 

leather wit Index and Method of 

Study. If satisfactory I agree to pay 

#1 within 5 daysand $1 per month 

thereafter for 21 mouths; if not satisfac- 
tory I agree to return them within 5 days. 


FREE Each subscriber for this edition will receive, free, a 
Complete Index of Shakespeare’s Works, by means of 
memes = =which the reader can find any passage im awy of the 
Plays or Poems. No Commentary of Shakespeare can be bought for 
less than $6.00, and this volume is worth more to the reader thana 
Commentary. We will also give with this edition a Plan for the 
Study of each Play, with Study Questions and Suggestions, 





Beautiful Specimen Pages Sent on Request. 


THE UNIVERSITY 
SOCIETY 


Signed 





S.E.P.28. Address 
In ordering cloth, change 21 months to 17 months. 
It is not necessary to send coupon if The Saturday Evening 
P 


‘ost is mentioned. 4 











“Don’t shout” 


Department T, 19 South 1 6th Street, Philadelphia 








“Thear you. I can hear now 
as well as anybody.” 
“* How?’ Oh, some- 
thing new—The Morley 
ar-drum. I’ve a pair 
in my ears now, but you can’t 
see *em — they” re invisible. 
I wouldn’t know I had ’em in my- 
self, only that I hear all right.” 
The Morley Ear-drum makes up for 
deficiencies of the impaired natural 
ear. Entirely different from any 
other device. Nodrugs. No 
wire, rubber, metal nor 
















A school for girls and young women, 
located within the National Capital, in a charming estate 
of teu acres, valued at a quarter of a million dollars. 
Enlarged building, with elegantly furnished rooms. 
Offers exceptional opportunities for the acquirement 
of a liberal education, advantage being taken of the 
unsurpassed educational facilities offered at Wash- 
ington in the way of Libraries, Museums. Gov- 
ernment Departments and the many phases of 
official, social and diplomatic life. 


Preparatory, 
Certificate and College Courses 
Music, Art, Elocution 
Uf yours doesn't have them, write Send for catalogue. 
Sor booklet, FREE. 


THE MORLEY Co. 


Terms $500 @ year. 








+) F. MENEFEB, Pres. cist sn¢ TS 






































RTSHOR# 


The name that guarantees 
perfect satisfaction in shade 
rollers. If your neighbor’s 
window shades don’t run 
up or down quickly, accu- a 

rately and smoothly, tell Si 
her to get the genuine 
Hartshorn Shade Rollers. 
They will save time, trouble 
and worry. Do you use the 


i IMPROVED 
HARTSHORN 


+} SHADE {b 
| ROLLER 


“4 No tacks are required to 
“ajpj attach the shade. Ask the 
dealer to show it to you. 
=f] Every HARTSHORN Shade 
Roller has a label showing 
the autograph signature of 
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Tin 
ROLLERS 


Absolute Range Perfection 


Cash or Credit Free Inspection and Trial 


You can save $10 to $20 and get the very acme of range con- 
Struction In CLAPP’S IDEAL 
STEEL RANGE 


The ‘top notch” of all steel 
ranges. It is so far superior to all 
others that you should see photo- 
graphs and detailed 
descriptions to convince 
you. Oven perfect with 
any fuel. Wt. to 
Ibs. Lasts a lifetime. My 
motto: “The BEST for the 
LEAST Money.” 
toany bank. SENT FREE 
valuable descriptive cat- 
: alogs and booklets. 
CHESTER D. CLAPP 
627 Summit St., Toledo, Ohie 
Practical Stove and Range Man 


From Factory to Consumer 


$26: 50 BUYS A BUGGY 
—— (with top $33. 50) 
of superior quality, style an¢ 
durability. Our entire output 
of two enormous 
factories sold direct 
to consumers only. 


Prices Defy 
Competition 


We manufacture a full line of Baggies, Carriages 
and Harness, guarantee everything we sell and 
ship on approval. Money back if not satisfied. 


Buy direct—save dealer’s profit 


Write immediately for our catalogue and special 
inducement — it will interest you. 


UNION BUGGY CO., 402 Saginaw Street, Pontiac, Mich. 





































The American $10 Typewriter 


was the making of Jones’ busi- 
ness. It gave him up-to-date 
letters at a price he could afford. 
Now he has a private office, Why 
not own one yourself? 37,000 
AMERIWANS in use. Catalogue 
containing special trial offer and 
sample of work free if you men- 
tion THE SATURDAY EVENING 
Post. Be sure you do this before 
paying a higher price. 





The American Typewriter Co., 264 Broadway, New York City 


A Perfect Form 


Send for the “Standard Chart of Physical 
Culture.” Hang it on the wall of your bed- 
cHamber. It shows by carefully prepared 
illustrations and instructions how to develop 
your body to the ideal of perfection. Sent 
for 10 cents in stamps or silver. State sex. 


5th Ave. School of Physical Culture 
Dept. L, 114 Fifth Ave., New York 


YOU CAN SUCCEED 


in the poultry business just as we have if 
you follow the same plans. We tell all 
about what we have done and how we 
did it, in our new year book, 


“‘Poultry for Profit’’ 

Gives cuts of every variety of fowl, together 
with prices for sing’ irs, tries and 

and eggs for hatching, in season. Cuts and 
"plans for poultry houses. It cost too much money 
and time to be given away, but is sent for 10 cents. 


THE J. W. MILLER CO., Box 12, Freeport, Ill. 


DEBATING 


A cloth-bound pocket mavval completely covering this subject. 
By mail, 25c. SUCCESS CLOB BUREAU, 7 University Bidg., N. Y. 

Send for Free Booklets **Why all literary and debating societies 
should join the League of Success Clubs,” 
and Conduct a Literary Society."’ 























Displaces the Rubber Band 
Safest, neatest and quickest way to tie 
up valuable papers, notes, deeds, bonds, 
etc., for filiugaway. Considering their’ 

tility and Durability they are cheaper than 
tape or perishable rubber bands. Made in 
three lengths and colors. Sample doz. 36-in., 
postpaid. 50 cts Write for price list “ C.” 


Ualversal Package Tie Device Co., Macon, Ga. 








and “How to Organize 
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Lt And wan full dolefullic ; 
With reddened Nose and streaminge Eye, 
A sortie syghte to sec. 
Ye Brave Knyghte rode adowne ye Pyke, 
Ryghte proude in costlic geare, 
But stopt full suddenlic whenas 
Her weepings smote hys Eare. 
“‘Gadzookes!’’ he called. ‘‘ What meane these 
weepes ? 
Why soche a mournefulle phiz ? 
Now, marry! I shall rescue thee, 
For rescucinge’s my biz ! 


| But fyrste, Fayre Mayde; telle me ye woe 


That bids me crofs ye Moate, 


| And then I'll make thee joye once more, 


l refer | 


| 











| 
| 
| 
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| The 
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Else I’m a Billie Goate!’’ 


Ye Fayre Mayde wepte ; ye Fayre Mayde crycd : 
“* Alas, and ‘lackadaye ! 


| My Papa is ye cruclle manne 


Who makes me weepe this wayce!”’ 
*‘Odsbloode!’’ ye Brave Knyghte spake hym 
thenac, 
“* Your Papa shalle be tochte 
That menne there be who have ye myghte 
To showe hym what is what! ’’ 


He reyned hys prauncinge Charger thenne, 
And sette hys lance at reste. 

Ye Fayre Mayde loude didde wayle agayne : 
“* My hearte is sore opprefsed. 

I have but tenne silke dancing Gouncs 
To go uponne my backe ; 

But fortic Paris bonnettes, and 
One costlic Sealeskinne sacque. 


** Fyve golfinge suits, cyghte walking Gouncs, 
Wyth frylle and furbelowe ’’ — 

Ye Brave Knyghte’s steede wolde fayne advance ; 

, Ye Brave Knyghte shoutedde “‘ Whoa! ’’— 

** Twelve trunkes besyde are filled wyth geare,’’ 
Ye Fayre Mayde didde deplore, 

** But Papa—cruclle Papa— sayes 
He will notte buy me more. 


“* But nowe, synce that you bravelic sayc 
You'll rescue me, Brave Knyghte, 
I'll drye my Teares, well knowinge you 
Will see I'm togged out ryghte. 
I onlic want ——”’ : 
But suddenne soundes 
Upon her Eare didde stryke — 
They were ye Hoofebeates of ye Horse. 
Ye Knyghte fled downe ye Pyke. 


YE LESSON 
Oh, Maydennes fayre, ye Lefson is : 
Telle notte ye foolishe menne 
Aboute ye Dresses till you’re wedde — 
They may notte flee you thennc. 











FreeTrial [Get a HAWKEYE 


It is sold on thirty days’ free trial. Copper 
tanks, three walls, most perfect heating = 
ventilatin stem; fully guaranteed. 

egg machine $1.50 0 on trial. Write for free 
= or send 10c. for catalogue anda year’s 
subscription to leading poultry paper. 
Hawkeye Ineb. Co., Dept. 24, Newton, Iowa 














Vern. or saved. Print your 
own cards, &c., with a 

Press. Larger size for circu- 
lars, books, newspapers, $18. 
Type setting easy, printed 
rules. Send stamps for sam- 
ples, ey of presses, 
type, paper, &c., to factory. 

The Press Co., Meriden, Conn. 


wt 








accepted fash- y 
ionable card is the TINTED GRAV URE 
Simple, pet indy beautiful. Costs no more 
Sy! engraving. Samples free. 

D GRAVURE COMPANY, Sodus, N. Y. 


EVENING POST 





February 8, 1902 














Without question, 


The set consists of six spoons. 
spoon. Do not fail to order a set. 


money order to 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY 


Beautiful Souvenir Spoon Set 


one of the finest and most pleasing souvenirs ever issued is the set ot 
Pan-American Exposition Souvenir Coffee Spoons made especially for the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern Ry. by the Oneida Community. They are made of best material, carefully and hand- 
somely finished and fully guaranteed. They are serviceable and will last for years. 
spoons sold at Exposition at 50 to 75 cents each. 

A different exposition subject is engraved in the bow! of each 
You will be thoroughly pleased with the spoons. 


In ordering: Remit by express or post-office 


Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Like quality 





Complete Set in Satin- 
lined Box, postpaid to 
any address for 








%4:°° .00 











For comfortable, enjoyable travel between the cities of Chicago, Teledo, Cleveland, Buffalo, New York and 
Boston, use the famous through trains over the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railway. 
about travel via this route, address A. J. SMITH, G. P. 4 T. A., Cleveland, O. 


For any = 











NEEDED ON FARM, SEA OR RANCH 
POSITIVELY such a good Telescope was never sold for this price before. 


SAFETY CAP on cach end to exclude dust, etc., 


away are brought to view with astonishing clearness. 
catalogue of Watches, etc., sent with each order. 
scope JUST AS REPRESENTED or money refunded. 
money enclosed. 


or newsdealer order for you. 


SPECI AL 60-DAY OFFER Te Iatroduce Our Latest Large, Powerful Achromatic 
IIATHE MAN IN THE MOON! 


manufacturers of Europe, measure closed 12 inches and open over 3% 
with POWERFUL LENSES, scientifically ground and adjusted. GUARA NTEED 
BY THE MAKER. Heretofore Telescopes of this size have been sold for from $5.00 to 
or at seaside resorts should certainly secure one of these instruments; and no farmer should be without one. 
Sent by mail or express, safely packed, prepaid, for only 99e. 
This is a grand offer and you should not miss it. 
WANTS ANOTHER: Brandy, Va. 
Other was a bargain, good as instruments costing many times the money.—R.C. ALLEN. Send 99e by 
Registered Letter, Post-Office Money Order, Express Mouey Order or Bank Draft payable to our order, or have your storekeeper 
EXCELSIOR IMPORTING COMPANY, Department 8. P., 296 Broadway, NEW YORK 


became The Excelsior 





These Telescopes are made by one of the largest 
feet in 5 sections. They are BRASS BOUND, BRASS 
.00. Every sojourner in the country 
Objects miles 
Our new 
We WARRANT each Tele- 
Gents.— Please send another Telescope, 














“ The Best and Most for the money.” 
None Better— Price $60.00 — Few as Good. 
THE HARTFORD TYPEWRITER CO. 
ee ct. 





Moving Picture Machines 


STEREOPTICONS a. 4 make BIG 
——————— Enitertain- 
ing the Public. Nothine a better oppor- 
y tunities for men with 
small capital. We 
Start you, furnishin, 
complete outfits and 
explicit instructions 
at a surprisingly low 
pers r En 
mment Suppl 
Catal and specie 
offer fully explains 
everything, sent free. 
CHICAGO PROJECTING COMPANY 
225 Dearborn Street, Department L, Chicago, Ill. 


Halcyon Days in California 


Nearly three weeks spent amung the Pacific Coast 
resorts on the Pennsylvania Railroad Tour leaving 
March 27th. Round trip rate $375, covering all 
expenses. 

For particulars consult Geo. W. Boyp, Assistant 
General Passenger Agwnt, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Stammerers and Stutterers 


The Pennsylvania Institate offers you a radical, 

manent cure. Best location, best uipment, st 
treatment, pure air, spring water, ideal home life. 
Ten states, also ss represented first year. 


















SUCCEED WHERE 
Fruit Book Free. Result of 17 years’ experience. 
STARK BROS., Louisiana, Mo., Dansville, N. Y. 





Write at once for illustrated book to 
Caspar C. Garrigues, Pres., N.W. Cor. 40th & Brown Sts., Phila., Pa. 
“HAPPYFOOT” HAIR INSOLE 
keeps feet warm and dry. Makes 
Sa xy walking a pleasure. Relieves 
Rheumatism, Callous, Tender and 
Perspiring Feet. Does not 
crowd the shoe. At all stores or 
sent 10¢ a pair, 8 pair 25e, fostage paid. Send size of shoe. 
THE WM. H. WILEY & SON CO., Box 41, Hartford, Conan. 
For cash, no matter where located. Send descrip- 
tion and selling price and learn my successful plan. 
W. M. OSTRANDER, 1421 North American Building, Philadelphia 
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Cannot colla; 


gives a constant flow, prevents 

choking. Al on scoount of the little collar. 

At your druggists, or send 2c. for a sample; 60c. 

for a dozen. 

FRER—“ Mother's Free Library " 
DAVIDSON RUBBER CO., 19 Milk St., Boston 


(6 booklets). 








From a Shorthand Writer 


Robert Rose, official shorthand re- 
porter of last Democratic National 
Convention, will teach you at Your 
Home the same system of short- 
hand heuses. Tuition fee reason- 
able, and money refunded in case 
of dissatisfaction. Write for par- 
ticulars. ROBERT ROSE 


Learn 
The Best 
Shorthand 


Suite 12, Metropolitan Bidg., Chicago 


/LLUSTDATING 














a 
iso Newspaper Sketching, Designing, etc. et 
Prepares quickly for Paying Work. Personal Instruction and 
uidance. Adapted to all. Scudents enthusiastic. Easy terms. 
rgest and Most Practical School. Inc rated. 
NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 1LLUST’ ATING 
Write fo# particulars 11 N. Penn 8t., Indianapolis, U. 8. 4. 


CYPHERS INCUBATOR 


World’s Standard Hatcher 
Used on 26 Gov. Experiment Stations in U.S., 
Canada, Australia and New Zealand. Gold 
a a ec sec pene neg p. Te 
lar free. omplete cata ie, p. 8xtt in 

Self for a Ask soavanl Office for book No. 119. 
Supplied YPHERS INCUBATOR 00. 
Moisture Buffalo, 2. Y., Chicago, I11., Boston, Mass., New ¥ 


STAMMER 


ow _ «J book “ Hn tie end Treatment of stammering” 
close 6 cents to pay 
Lewis 9 STAMMEKING SCN SCHOOL. 110 Adelaide St., Betrol mick 


HYGIENICALLY AND ECONOMICALLY Every man commits ® 
it com: -sense if he docs not wear the = 

Guyor UBSPENDERS.. They cost LITTLE and are wortha 

If your dealer attempts to palm off any imitations, send 50 cts. for 

sample pairto Q8THEIMER BROS., 621 Broadway, N. Y. City 
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Why? 





F. P. C. WAX 


A specially imported wax, chemically treated, so that when it is once rubbed over the iron the latter is cleaned as if by magic. 
It prevents all odor, giving the work that beautiful silky polish sought for by the laundress. 

















Not only the Best, but the Most Gevmeenieal 


Because each fine cut stick of F. P. C. Wax is in an automatic wooden holder, which keeps it from dripping; it never 
loses shape, and is good until the last particle of wax is used. The handle saves your fingers from burns. 


If your grocer tries to substitute the old wax, that spoils your ironing and your temper, send 10 cents for two sticks to the 


F. P. Cc. Wax Co. 1 Union Square, New York City 




















BURNS 9O% AIR 


10 per cent. Hydro-Carbon Gas 


INCANDESCENT 

SUN GASOLINE LAMPS 
Each one is a complete 
gas plant in itself. Gives 
ten times the light of a ker- 
osene lamp, at one-half the 
cost. Cheaper than gas or 
electricity. Light is abun- 
dant, white and steady. 
Needed in homes, stores, halls, 
churches, etc. Conforms to all insur- 
ance underwriters’ rules, We have 
branch supply depots in all the large 
cities of the vu: S. from which orders 
are filled, thus making saving in 
freight rates. Book and prices free. 

Agents Wanted 
SUN VAPOR LIGHT CO., Box 508, Canton, O. 
(Licensee of the ground patent for Vapor Lamps.) 














Pree forinwe 





Don’t tie the top of your jelly 
and preserve jars in the old-fash- 
ioned way. Seal them by the 
new, quick, absolutely sure way 
—by a thin coating of Pure 
Refined Paraffine. Has no 
taste or odor. Is air tight 
and acid proof. Easily 
applied. Useful ina dozen 
other ways about the 
house. Full directions 
with each cake. 

Sold everywhere. Made by 


STANDARD OIL CO. 























Our Leading Bicycle 
High Grade 1902 Model 
ke to date in size, design and 

mmings. Weighs 22 pounds; 
will carry a rider weighing 600 
pounds. It is The Wonder Value 
$e 95 buys it. Send for full descri 
free Catalog of Bicycles and Sundries. 








SUTCLIFFE & CO., Louisville, Ky. 











IT’S IN THE DOORS— 
THEY SLIDE 


This is one of the great points of superiority of the 


Danner 
Sectional 
Book Cases 


over old style sectional cases. This is not only much more 
convenient, but gives the case a vastly neater appearance, 
especially when open. Hinged doors stand out from the case 
when open. Danner Sliding Doors are always in the same 
upright position and out of the way, whether open or closed. 
See also how much better an appearance the 


Danner Adjustable Shelves 


give the case. Books of different sizes are placed in the same 
section without loss of space. 

For utility, appearance and economy the Danner Sectional 
Cases are the choice of discriminating buyers. Your furniture 
dealer should have Danner Cases in stock, or we shall be 
happy to send you our catalogue FREE. In writing for same 
please give your dealer’s name. 


THE JOHN DANNER MFG. CO., 21 Hicks St., Canton, Ohio 


























We put our honor against yours. If you want a new buggy or 
carriage this season, and would like not only to see it set up, but to use it 
and satisfy yourself that it is a bargain, we will ship you one on 


Thirty Days’ Free Trial 


We believe our ars Mickeey Vehicles are the best on the market at any price, and 
we believe you will give them a fairtrial. If after thirty days you are not satisfied, return 

















them tous. There ‘ill be nothing to pay. All this is fully ex- / 
\ plained in our new illustrated catalogue, which is free. Besides 
’ vehicles it shows a full line of harness. / 
NY OHIO CARRIAGE MANUFACTURING CO. a 
\ Station 108, Cincinnati, Ohio AY 


BURPEEF’S arE THE BEST 
If you want the choicest vegetables or most beauti- 


THAT CAN BE GROWN 
ful flowers you should read BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL FOR 1902—so well kn>wn as the 
“‘Leading American Seed Catalogue.”’ It is mailed FREE to all. Better send ypur address 


TO-DAY. W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia 

















REVOLVERS 


AT THE PAN-AMERICAN 
EXPOSITION 
BUFFALO 
AWARDED 
TO 


SPRINGFIELD 
MASS. 


CATALOGUE OF LATEST MODELS 
FOR A STAMP 





LAWN GRASS SEED 
A Beautiful Green Lawn tom Savin 


Wood, Stubbs & (Co.'s Evergreen Lawn Grass Seed 
The best grass seed for Lawns, Parks, mg G wr Ss, 
oa Golf Links, etc. Forms a THICK VEI.VETY 
GREEN TURF in four to six weeks THAT WILI NOT 
DIE OUT and can be depended upon under ali ordinary 
conditions. Withstands heat, drought and severest cold. 
Highly endorsed by Landscape Gardeners everywhere. 

We will send “Evergreen Lawn Grass" 

Special Offer post-paic . to ‘a@dvenaen in U.S. or nn 
— Pint, 15c.; Quart, 25c.; 4 Quarts, T5c. Quart sows 300 
square feet. Our book, “ Success with Lawns,” sent with 
all orders or free to prospective buyers. BY EXPRESS 
OR_FREIGHT, buyer paying charges: Peck (5 Ibs.), 
$1.25. Bushel (20 Ibs.), $4.00. Five bushels or over, $3.50 
per bushel. Sow 60 pounds to the acre. Write jor Seed 
Catalogue * 

woop, STt BBS & (0., Seedsmen, Louisville, Ky. 


FROM THE BLUE GRASS STATE 



































F you are not convinced from my pre= 

vious advertising that my system of 
Physiological Exercise will do all that I 
claim for it, the fault is in the advertising 
and not in the system itself. 






When I tell you that I teach a different kind of exercise, something 
new, more scientific, more rational, safer and immeasurably superior to 
anything ever before devised, I am but repeating what thousands of 
prominent men and women are saying for me who have profited by my 
instructions. What is so strong as the testimony of others? 

Mr. J. Logan Jones, Vice-President and Secretary of Jones Dry Goods 
Co., of Kansas City, Mo., after years of gradual but certain decline phys- 
ically and mentally, had a complete collapse. It was impossible for him to 

sleep without medicine and he went without natural sleep for the period of 
about ten months. He tried the best physicians to be had, traveled almost 
constantly, being unable to remain long in one place; took hunting trips in Colo- 
rado and a sea-coast trip to Northern Maine, with no appreciable results. The 
following is an extract from a recent letter to me: “A little over ten months ago 
I took my first exercise from you, and under the circumstances consider the trans- 
formation a positive miracle. Will say that I am getting to be quite a giant. | 
weigh more than I have ever weighed in my life, and my muscular development 
is something wonderful. I sleep soundly, my digestion is good, cathartics no longer 
necessary, and do more work than I ever did in my life and enjoy it all the time.” 
What could be more convincing, and do you wonder that he is enthusiastic? I 
could name hundreds of others who have received similar results, but it would 
not make the system any better. But if you will follow my instructions for a few 
weeks I promise you such a superb muscular development and such a degree of 
vigorous health as to forever convince you that intelligent direction of muscular 
effort is just as essential- to success in life as intelligent mental effort. No pupil 
of mine will need to digest his food with pepsin nor assist nature with a dose of 
physic. I will give you an appetite and a strong stomach to take care of it; 
a digestive system that will fill your veins with rich blood; a strong heart 
that will regulate circulation and improve assimilation; a pair of lungs that 
will purify your blood; a liver that will work as nature designed it should; 
a set of nerves that will keep you up to the standard of physical and mental 
energy. I will increase your nervous force and capacity for mental labor, 
making your daily work a pleasure. You will sleep as a man ought to 
sleep. You will start the day as a mental worker must who would get the 
best of which his brain is capable. I can promise you all of this because 
it is common.sense, rational and just as logical as that study im- 
proves the intellect. 

I have no book, no chart, no apparatus whatever. My 
system is for each individual; my instructions for you 
would be just as personal as if you were my only 
pupil. It is taught by mail only and with perfect 
success, requires but a few minutes’ time in 
your own room just before retiring, and it is 
the only one which does not overtax the heart. 

I shall be pleased to send you free valuable 



























information and detailed outline of my system, its 
principles and effects, together with testimonial letters from pupils. 












ALOIS P. SWOBODA 
366 Western Book Bldg. CHICAGO 





